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GOING AND COMING 


®& Trains are not as late now in the South. 
We still have a few box-car type coaches (some 
with pot-bellied stoves, or cane seats) but these 
outmoded conveyances are disappearing from 
the main lines. And TVA has helped change 
the mid-south landscape that one sees from 


the train windows 





Deep-gulleyed wastelands 


have given way to pine-studded mountain 

sides, neat green pastures, fields plowed in contour, and 
Alabama flatlands, 
where cotton was the crop for many years, have blossomed 


IVA and World 


War II brought new industries to this region, and the daily 


beautiful recreation areas. Georgia and 


into lush dairy farms and truck gardens. 


life of the people has been radically altered by the shifts in 


economic control. (See Time Magazine, December 10, 1951) 


New 


brought larger scientific research grants from the federal gov 


& To the college campuses the rise of a South has 


ernment, especially the military, and there is a growing de 
mand by qualified Negro students for equal opportunity for 
graduate and professional training within their own states. 
With realism, the Regional YWCA Council and YMCA Execu- 
Atlanta 
cent progress toward racial integration in higher education as 


tive Committee (in late September) interpreted re- 


the United States to demonstrate 
at home. However, the members voted to place 


the result of pressures on 
democracy 
special emphasis on helping local Associations in state universi- 
ties (for white students) to prepare for further integration and, 
at the same time, to help all Southern students recognize and 
understand organized efforts, in every state, to compromise 
on the implementation of Supreme Court decisions. 


& In October my travels took me to the Woman's College of 
the University of North Carolina 
College in Winston-Salem. The major question on both cam 


in Greensboro, and Salem 


puses: How can we provide a meaningful religious experience 
for students and faculty members who are confused and afraid 
to face the uncertainties of the future, was discussed at length 
by the planning committee for the February North Carolina 
YWCA Conference. The report of NSCY discussion with Dr. 
John Bennett helped them choose “The Christian's Role in the 


World Struggle” as their conference theme. 


& Encouraged by the efforts of the new leadership, I returned 
to the office to complete arrangements for the regional con 
ference planning committees. The word committee is plural, 
for this year the YMCA and YWCA executive groups invited 
the Blue Ridge Conference committee to join them in plan 
ning one official conference for all Student YMCA, YWCA and 
CA members in the Ihe Blue 
1952 Conference, not 


region. Ridge Conference 
only for 
its beauty, but because of the long struggle in the Student 
YMCA and YWCA Councils to open Blue Ridge to the total 
membership of our movements. President Benjamin Mays of 
College, (who as a National Student YMCA staff 
member some years ago helped lay the ground-work for this 
historic event) will open the 1952 Blue Ridge Conference with 
the keynote address. One feels both joy and humility in observ 
ing the conviction with which student and staff leaders are tak 
ing one more small step toward Christian brotherhood in a region 


grounds was selected for the 


Morehouse 


so torn by contrast and contradiction of faith and practice. 


& In November, Doris Wilson (my enthusiastic new co-work 
er) and I made our major fall field trip, to Tennessee, Missis 
sippi and Louisiana. Although on weekdays we visited different 
campuses, we spent each Saturday in leadership conferences 
in Nashville, Jackson and Alexandria 


long 


(Louisiana). On these 
can. We laugh 
philosophically when we must use separate coaches and taxis, 


trips we travel together whenever we 


but rejoice that we can now eat together in the diners. 


B& One of the highlights of the fall was the Louisiana YMC4. 
YWCA Conference. Earnest Price, YMCA General Secretary 
at LSU, worked hard on promoting this second joint YMC. 
YWCA conference. Attendance was more than double last 
year’s conference and we had 100% representation from the 


local Associations. 


& Perhaps the most hopeful discovery of last fall’s field trip 
was the realization that the YWCA continues to train a yitaj 
minority of students, deeply motivated by the freedom to ge. 
examine the roots of their faith in an open-minded, nop. 
creedal fellowship. Student groups are facing this basic tag 
with realism—and they have not forgotten that the regiona| 
expression of our movements must be an inclusive one, 


Rosalie Oakes 
National Student YWCA Staff Member, Southern Region 
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0 FOR THE FIRST TIME in the history of the world, the nations representing the 
bulk of mankind have agreed upon a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


. On December 10, 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted 
5 : a : 
, the declaration as “a common standard of achievement for all peoples and 


7 all nations.” Forty-eight of the then fifty-eight member nations voted for the 
declaration, while ten nations in the Soviet sphere refrained from voting. 


8 THE BASIC CONCEPT OF THE DECLARATION is that a person has rights 
which are due him as a member of the human race, rather than as a citizen 


“ of a particular state. This concept stems from the Judeo-Christian faith, even 

though the declaration makes no reference to God as the source of human 

fy rights. 
ALTHOUGH the Universal Declaration of Human Rights relies on moral force 
alone, it has had great'influence in the three brief years of its existence. Sev- 
eral governments have drawn on it in the drafting of new national constitutions. 
Its standards have been influential in the drafting of international agreements, 
such as the peace treaty with Japan. However, the United Nations is now at 

CA work on a Covenant of Human Rights which will be a multilateral treaty, for 
the enforcement of the principles of the declaration. 

CA Many of the provisions of the declaration are embodied in the laws of the 


United States, while others are yet to be achieved in this country. (The full 
text of the declaration is given on the next page of this magazine.) 


A MAJOR “CORE” OF ARTICLES in this issue discusses the achievement of 

human rights in the United States and in the world: David E. Roberts shows 

| how human freedom stems from God. Winnifred Wygal reviews that epochal 

nent, book The Loyalty of Free Men, by the Washington journalist Alan Barth. Louis 

Joughin defines the nature of freedom in education, and Russell M. Jones out- 

— lines steps taken to defend it at Ohio State University, by the religious groups 

there. J. Oscar Lee balances the credits and debits in civil rights in the U.S.A. 

a As this is written, the Sixteenth Quadrennial Conference of the Student Vol- 

unteer Movement has just closed. In these pages we present a brief report of 

the Conference, and one of the major addresses before the delegates—the one 
by Charles W. Ranson on the Church as the redemptive community. 
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WHEREAS recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and in- 
alienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation of 


freedom, justice and peace in the world, 


WHEREAS disregard and contempt for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have outraged the conscience of mankind, and the 





THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 


or Human Rights 


Adopted by the United Nations General Assembly at 
its 183rd meeting, held in Paris on December 10, 1948 


lite in larger freedom, 


advent of a world in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 


and belief and freedom from fear and want has been proclaimed as the 


highest aspiration of the common people, 


WHEREAS it is essential, if man is not to be compelled to have recourse, 
as a last resort, to rebellion against tyranny and oppression, that human 


rights should be protected by the rule of law, 


WHEREAS it is essential to promote the development of friendly relations 


between nations, 


WHEREAS the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter re- 
affirmed their faith in fundamental human rights, in the dignity and 
worth of the human person and in the equal rights of men and women 


Article 1. All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience and should act to- 
wards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, such as race, 
colour, sex, language, religion, political or 
other opinion, national or social origin, prop- 
erty, birth or other status. 


Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on 
the basis of the political, jurisdictional or in- 
ternational status of the country or territory 
to which a person belongs, whether it be in- 
dependent, trust, non-self-governing or under 
any other limitation of sovereignty. 


Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty and security of person. 


Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or 
servitude; slavery and the slave trade shall be 
prohibited in all their forms. 


Article 5. No one shall be subjected to tor- 
ture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading treat- 
ment or punishment. 


Article 6. Everyone has the right to recogni- 
tion everywhere as a person before the law. 


Article 7. All are equal before the law ond 
are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are entitled to 
equal protection against any discrimination in 
violation of this Declaration and against any 
incitement to such discrimination. 


Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effec- 
tive remedy by the competent national tri- 
bunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or by 
law 


Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary arrest, detention or exile. 


Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equal- 
ity to a fair and public hearing by an inde- 
pendent and impartial tribunal, in the deter- 
mination of his rights and obligations and of 
any criminal charge against him. 


and have determined to promote social progress and better standards of 


WHEREAS Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in ¢o. 
operation with the United Nations, the promotion of universal respect fo 
and observance of humar rights and fundamental freedoms, 


WHEREAS a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is of 


the greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, 


NOW, THEREFORE, THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY PROCLAIMS this Uni. 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as a common standard of achieye. 


ment for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every individyg| 


Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal 
offence has the right to be presumed innocent 
until proved guilty according to law in a pub- 
lic trial at which he has had all the guaran- 
tees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal 
offence on account of any act or omission 
which did not constitute a penal offence, un- 
der national or international law, at the time 
when it was committed. Nor shall a heavier 
penalty be imposed than the one that was ap- 
plicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 


Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbi- 
trary interference with his privacy, family, 
home or correspondence, nor to attacks upon 
his honour and reputation. Everyone has the 
right to the protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks. 


Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each state. 


(2) Everyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country. 


Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek 
and to enjoy in other countries asylum from 
persecution. 


(2) This right may not be invoked in the case 
of prosecutions genuinely arising from non- 
political crimes or from acts contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15. 
nationality. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his 
nationality. 


Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age, 
without any limitation due to race, nationality 
or religion, have the right to marry and to 
found a family. They are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage and at 
its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with 
the free and full consent of the intending 
spouses. 


(1) Everyone has the right to a 


and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly in mind, 
shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for these rights 
and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and international, to 
secure their universal and effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States themselves and among the peoples 
of territories under their jurisdiction. 


(3) The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to pro- 
tection by society and the State. 


Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with 
others. 


(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 


Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience and religion; this right 
includes freedom to change his religion or be- 
lief, and freedom, either alone or in commu- 
nity with others and in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 


Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this right includes 
freedom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas through any media and regardless of 
frontiers. 


Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of peaceful assembly and association. 


(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 


Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to toke 
part in the government of his country, directly 
or through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access to 
public service in his country. 


(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of government; this will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections 
which shall be by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret vote or by equive- 
lent free voting procedures. 


Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, 
has the right to social security and is entitled 
to realization, through national effort and in- 
ternational co-operation and in accordance 
with the organization and resources of each 
State, of the economic, social and cultural 
rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality. 
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Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to just 
ond favourable conditions of work and to pro- 
tection against unemployment. 


(2) Everyone without any discrimination, has 
the right to equal pay for equal work. 


(3) Everyone who works has the right to just 
and favourable remuneration ensuring for him- 
self and his family an existence worthy of hu- 
mon dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, 
by other means of social protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 


Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of work- 
ing hours and periodic holidays with pay. 


Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a 
standard of living adequate for the health and 
well-being of himself and of his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to 
security in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, disability, widowhood, old age or other 
lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control. 


(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
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special care and assistance. All children, 
whether born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy 
the same social protection. 


Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to edu- 
cation. Education shall be free, at least in the 
elementary and fundamental stages. Elemen- 
tary education shall be compulsory. Technical 
and professional education shall be made gen- 
erally available and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 


(2) Education shall be directed to the full de- 
velopment of the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. It shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace. 


(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the 
kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 


Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely 
to participate in the cultural life of the com- 
munity, to enjoy the arts and to share in scien- 
tific advancement and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the moral and material interests resulting 


from any scientific, literary or artistic produc- 
tion of which he is the author. 


Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights and 
freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be 
fully realized. 


Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the 
community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. 


(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limita- 
tions as are determined by law solely for the 
purpose of securing due recognition and re 
spect for the rights and freedoms of others 
and of meeting the just requirements of moral- 
ity, public order and the general welfare in a 
democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case 
be exercised contrary to the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations. 


Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may 
be interpreted as implying for any State, group 
or person any right to engage in any activity 
or to perform any act aimed at the destruction 
of any of the rights and freedoms set forth 
herein. 





DAVID E. ROBERTS, professor in New York’s UnionTheological Seminary, says that man cannot eman- 
cipate himself by climbing “a ladder of good resolutions”; freedom comes through fellowship with 


FREEDOM STEMS FROM GOD 


God, who forgives us: 


THE political and moral meanings 
of the word “freedom” are on every- 
one’s lips; but the full religious 
meaning is often forgotten. In polli- 
tics we are troubled about how we 
can protect democracy against its 
enemies, without undermining the 
liberties we seek to safeguard. In 
morals we are troubled about how 
to protect society ‘against corruption 
and license, without undermining 
the creativeness and the _ responsi- 
bility of the individual. But some of 
us fail to realize how much our cur- 
rent perplexities may be due to the 
fact that these freedoms have been 
cut adrift from their Christian 
anchorage. 

For example, we tend to think of 
men in the mass. We read the re- 
sults of a political poll, and we pic- 
ture the voters as though they were a 
school of fish swimming this way or 
that. We forget that each 
vote represents a_ personal 
decision. Or we make gen- 
eralizations about Jews and 
Negroes, forgetting that each 
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person is an individual. Or we teel 
that since everybody in the neighbor- 
hood is buying a television set, we 
must buy a television set. Some forms 
of “mass” thinking are fairly harm- 
less; but other forms of it are among 
the most ominous evils of our times, 
and they threaten the dignity and 
independence of the individual at 
home as well as abroad. 


CONCEPT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Where did this conception of the 
individual come from? How did it 
gain a foothold in western civiliza- 
tion? In large measure the answer 
is, The Bible. And this answer poses 
the question: Can freedom, in the 
fullest sense, endure if faith in God 
be lost? Can freedom endure when 
men put their final trust in technol- 
ogy, economic systems and military 
power—apart 


from obedience to 





God and as substitutes for belief in 
God? The events of our own genera- 
tion indicate that when men deify 
their own powers what they find is 
not freedom but slavery—slavery to 
their own monstrous creations: the 
State, the System, the Party, the 
Bomb. Thus modern life presents a 
curious mixture. On the one hand 
we are confident that we are quite 
capable of running the universe. On 
the other hand we feel like weak 
victims of mass forces which are 
utterly beyond our control. 

In the midst of this confusion be- 
tween pride and fear, it is worth 
turning to the New Testament, for 
it has something definite to say 
about how man can be both respon- 
sible and enslaved at one and the 
same time. It takes for granted that 
the individual is the source of his 
own actions; but it also discerns that 
the individual needs a con- 
version which he cannot pro- 
duce on his own power. In 
other words, man’s freedom 
leads to misery when he tries 








to use it for self-centered purposes; 
he can find perfect freedom only in 
the service of God. But this means 
that true freedom comes to us as a 
gilt; we receive it on God’s terms in- 
stead of ours; we enter into it only 
when we are so mastered by God's 
love that our wills 
have been won over to His Spirit. 


own stubborn 


FREEDOM FROM WHAT? 


From what, more exactly, does 
man need to be freed? In Romans 
S:1f. Se. Paul 


therefore now 


writes: “There is 
no condemnation to 
them which are in Christ Jesus, who 
walk not after the flesh, but afte1 
the Spirit. For the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus hath made 
me free trom the law of sin and 
death.” In a sense these verses sum 
marize the whole of the New Testa 
ment teaching concerning freedom. 
We need to be made free from sin, 
law and death. These are old-fash- 
ioned words, which some people re 


gard as morbid; vet the 


realities 
these words point to are certainly 
still operating today. 

Let us discuss them in ordinary 
language. You and I are continually 
falling short of love and rebelling 
against it. We do many selfish things, 
and, acting in concert with large 
groups of other men, we are caught 
in the midst of wicked and tragic 
events. But we will under- 


look 


the deeds themselves. The 


neve 
stand our predicament if we 
only at 
deepest cause of our trouble is to be 
found in a condition of the human 
heart, out of which all actions pro- 
This condition the Bible calls 
that human 
nature itself needs to be transformed. 


ceed. 
“sin,” and it means 
The churches catch only a fraction of 
this truth if they spend all their 
fight particular 
“sins” instead of concentrating upon 


energy trying to 


that inner condition which is the 
abiding cause of evil. 


FUTILITY OF LEGALISTIC RULES 
Whenever a 
seriousness of this problem, it is 


man realizes the 
natural for him to try to devise a 
remedy. Usually his remedy turns out 
to be a set of rules. Finding himself 
trapped, as at the bottom of a dark 
well, he decides that he will make a 
ladder of good resolutions; he hopes 
by strenuous effort to force himself 
up, rung by rung, until by the time 
he reaches the ladder’s top he will 





have made himself righteous. Notice 
that this “legalism” 


does not treat 
either morality or religion lightly. 
It takes moral failure so seriously 
that it imposes a rigid discipline; 
and it takes God so seriously that it 
forbids man stand in His presence 
until his delects are overcome. 

Yet it was precisely this sort of 
legalism against which St. Paul re- 
volted, and against which Martin 
Luther revolted when he wrote about 
the freedom of the Christian man. 
They saw that a man cannot climb 
out of a well unless his ladder ts 
fastened at the top. Indeed, it is as 
though man had broken his legs 
when he fell into the well. Therefore 
if he must be able to drag himself 
upward before he can see the sun 
again, he is doomed to darkness. 
Only if Someone from above will 
come down to him in the midst of 
that darkness and help him upward 
to the light, has he any hope of salva- 
tion. These men had tried the other 
way, and it didn’t work. One of them 
had followed the law all his life; 
but in the end he could only say of 
it: “O wretched man that I am! 
Who shall deliver me from the body 
ol this death?” The other man had 
been a devout monk, surpassing 
most of his fellows in good works 
and stern discipline; and yet he also 
knew that his heart was not right 
with God. 

But why does St. Paul link this 
bondage to sin and the law with 
death? Is it not obvious that every- 
one is going to die, the good as well 
as the bad? How can sin make death 
either more or less inescapable? What 
he meant is that a self-centered exist- 
ence, enslaved to a bad conscience, 
not only ends in death; it is death, 
because it is separation from God. 
It is hell on earth. And so long as 
we are shut off from divine forgive- 


ness, so long as our human relation. 
ships are lacking in love and hope, 
life goes by as a terrible, lrustrating 
curse. All our labors, aspirations 
and friendships lead, in the end, to a 
blank wall. Only by experiencing 
the trustworthiness of God in fel. 
lowship with Him now, can we know 
that He is trustworthy eternally. And 
when we have learned to put the 
present in His keeping, then our 
fears of death disappear too. 


IS EMANCIPATION POSSIBLE? 

We have seen what we need to be 
freed from. But how can we believe 
that this emancipation is possible? 
Only a deepened awareness of human 
need can lead to a deepened aware. 
ness of the Christian answer. That 
answer is that in Christ God Himself 
has come down to men, into their 
darkness and failure. He descends 
into the pit of human guilt in order 
to raise men up into the light. In 
Christ, God takes upon Himself the 
burden of human wickedness, and 
the weight of that burden is to be 
measured by the suffering on the 
Cross. God acted in Christ, instead 
of standing aloof trom human need, 
saying, in effect, “You must climb 
out into the sunlight before I will 
look upon you again.” This is the 
Gospel. This is what enables us to 
say: “Through freedom, Christ has 
made us free.” 

If this Gospel is true, then the 
basis of freedom is to be found, in 
the first instance, not in ourselves, 
but in a Person who comes into 
human life. That is why, when we 
try to define freedom merely by 
looking at our own moral and politi- 
cal arrangements, we are overlooking 
its foundation. Our earthly freedoms 
can be nourished only through fel- 
lowship with a forgiving God. 


DO CHURCHES SAFEGUARD LIBERTY? 
But this freedom which comes to 
us originally as a gift can continue 
to work in the Church through the 
Holy Spirit. St. Paul writes in I 
Corinthians 3:17, “Now the Lord 
is the Spirit; and where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty.” There- 
fore it is of the utmost importance 
that we scrutinize our own churches 
and other churches, asking whether 
they genuinely safeguard liberty. 
Amidst the various conflicting claims, 
let us ask: “Which point of view, 
acknowledging that saving powé! 
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comes from God alone, therefore 
ascribes final authority to God alone, 
instead of to any man, any institu- 
tion, any hierarchy? Which point of 
view opens the Bible to all men to 
be read under the freedom-giving 
suidance of the Holy Spirit?” Un- 
hose, in an open and gentlemanly de- 
hate, Protestants can show that they 
do superior justice to religious as 
well as political freedom, they do 
not deserve to win. 

Christian freedom begins with the 
new life in Christ as continued 
through the Church by the work of 
the Holy Spirit. But it does not end 
there. It reaches fruition only as this 
new life is carried out into the sur- 
rounding world. It reaches fruition 
onlv in love for the neighbor, with 
all that implies. When a man has 
been released from self-centered fears 
and a paralyzingly bad conscience, 
when he has learned to put final 


ag ee OA cn AGIOS 


trust in God’s power instead of his 
own, then that man has been set free 
for service to others. And to serve 
men as Christ did means taking our 
place alongside them “while they are 
yet sinners’ instead of passing self- 
righteous judgments of condemna- 
tion. There have always been many 
people, including church people, 
who have found this difficult to un- 
derstand. It seems to leave the gates 
wide open for the encouragement of 
evil. But the point is that the Gospel 
rises above legalism because it has a 
much better and more effective 
remedy for evil. It awakens men to 
their need for divine forgiveness, and 
then it tells where we can find that 
forgiveness, by pointing to Christ. In 
the long run this is a “better” and 
“more effective’ answer to the 
evils and tragedies of life, for until a 
man’s heart has been transformed 
his actions cannot really be good, 


and he cannot really serve God and 
his neighbor, no matter how well he 
may conform outwardly to the moral 
standards of his society. 


WE CAN FIND LIBERATION NOW 

Therefore let us be of good com 
age. Nothing can destroy that free- 
dom which is given to us by God in 
Jesus Christ. This remains, whether 
we think of sin, law or death; and 
whether we think of them in terms 
of personal suffering or in terms of 
political catastrophe. This remains, 
despite the barriers of nation, race 
and class, drawing men into a uni 
versal fellowship. Because the foun- 
dation of our freedom is in Christ, 
we can endure struggle and defeat 
with humility and hope. Because the 
foundation o1 our freedom is in 
Christ, we can find liberation now 
in the service of a fellowship of 
sacrificial love. 





“THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN” 


A Review-Article by WINNIFRED WYGAL 


THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN! 
i America’s best books of 
1951. All Juniors and Seniors in col- 
lege who at times indulge in that 
not too popular indoor sport of 
thinking ought to find a place in 
their reading for this discussion of 
freedom, democracy and loyalty by 
young Alan Barth, a journalist in 
Washington, D. C. 
| Perhaps, before reading farther, the 
reader had better turn to SPAN (on 
page 24) and read Help to End 


Character Assassinations in Congress, 


is one ol 


lor a statement of the issues for 
which Mr. Barth’s book furnishes 
| factual and background material. 


Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of 
the Harvard Law School, in a Fore- 


1THE LOYALTY OF FREE MEN 


word which is in itself a masterpiece 
of fact and opinion, gives these 
reasons for the importance of this 
book: (1) Mr. Barth “gives us a 
fresh and persuasive presentation of 
the strongest arguments for the de- 
termined maintenance of freedom 
of thought and speech in a self-gov- 
erning country like ours’ and (2) 
“he tells us what has been going on.” 
Says Dr. Chafee, “Our age badly needs 
to learn anew the _ indispensable 
values of liberty of public opinion 
by hearing them stated in its own 
language and in the context of 
familiar facts.” This idea seems very 
impressive to this writer because so 
often we view the great notions of 
liberty which have come down to us 
from the Magna Carta as so axio- 


in the new context of our own times 
and even regard them as boring or 
at best take them for granted in a 
way which kills their vitality. 

Dr. Chafee points out that Alan 
Barth is a research scholar who has 
dug out relevant facts and events in 
the pursuit of Thomas Jefferson’s 
ideal “that the only right way to 
combat bad opinions is by good 
opinions and not by punishments.” 
Unfortunately, the present temper in 
the United States does not reflect 
the Jeffersonian ideal. Our whole at- 
titude toward the man who dares to 
disagree with us is punitive. Says 
Barth, later in the book, “Tolerance 
of diversity and faith in the demo- 
cratic process are giving way to re- 





bien liance on the quarantine of hostile 
| Barth. Viking Press, 1951. $3.00. matic that we fail to review them  doctrines.”” And again: “The tech- 
“Nothing that the agents of Communism have done or can do in this 


country is so dangerous to the United States as what they have induced 
us to do to ourselves.”—ALAN BARTH IN The Loyalty of Free Men 
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yw 1s to forsake the most vital ele 


ments of national defense.” 


CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 
Is it 
lat we can become so contused as to 

good idea inside out without 


that we 


inherent in human frailty 


urnh a 


discovering have done so 


| 


nd thereby lose it? A case in point 


that, in our desire to strengthen 
e defense of our country—a laud 
ible desire certainly—we have be 
come repressive and are in danger of 
osing our greatest strength, which 

our devotion to the rights of the 
individual. Somone has said _ that 
nations) become 
ike that which they hate. With one 


iccord we 


people and I teat 
hate the repressions of 
Russia and the totalitarianism which 
belogs this pe riod in history, yet we 


] 


ire tempted into some imitation of 


that very repressiveness in our wholly 
desirable effort to protect our country 
from evil. Who shall deliver us from 
Barth and Mr. 


long way 


this contusion? Mh 
Chalee go a in doing so. 
Says Barth: “Nothing that the agents 
olf communism have done or can do 
in this country 


the United States 


is so dangerous to 
as what they have 

induced us to do to ourselves.” 
One ot the 


clusions 


most important con 


reached by these analysts 
of our present struggle toward loyalty 
and public purity is to point out the 
hazards of an 


investigating “com 


mittee which possesses SO much ol 
the power of a court and yet does not 
behave like a court.” Political pal 


tialities do not impede a regula 
legal process at its best, whereas we 
have seen the power of partisan 
politic s to obluscate justice, One has 
but to mention the part which kleig 
have 


been taking in the Senate and House 


lights, cameras and television 
committee hearings to sense the force 


of this point 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM 

Mr. Barth proceeds with the great 
restraint he advocates to others. Fo 
“The 


Communist Problem” he documents 


example, in his chapter on 


the dangers to our country from the 
internal activity of communist party 
members and agrees with the per- 
plexity of the problem for our gov 
ernment. He feels, as we all do, that 
the difhiculty 


over. He 


must not be glossed 


cites what he calls “two 





tough facts”: (1) “The Soviet Union 
is today pursuing expansionist and 
Americans 
would be fatally short-sighted to pre- 


tend .. 


aggressive policies and 


that these policies do not 
imperil them,” and (2) “The Com- 
munist of the United States 
is an instrument of Russian foreign 
policy if not directly controlled 
by orders from the Kremlin it is at 


party 


any rate so responsive to the aims 
and changing directions of the Rus- 
sian Politburo as to make the dis 
tinction After a 
report of the rise and activities of 


academic.” factual 
communism in America, the author 
assures us that the American republic 
will withstand all the Communist 
party can teach or do or has done to 
undermine that republic. Loyalty to 
the United 
tally, perhaps, in a faith that given 


States consists most vi 


their chance, in accordance with the 


pattern ol American democracy, 
“the 


their way.” 


Communists will never have 


Space prevents adequate comment 


upon other fascinating 


The 


for an intelligent anal 


chapters. 
press comes In 
ysis of its methods, in 
“Punishment by Pub- 
licity.’” A chapter 
which university stu- 


dents will read with 
keen 
titled 


and Intellectual Free- 


interest is en- 
“Universities 


excellent 
with 
“Science and Secrecy,” 
with the 
FBI and its strengths 
and 


dom.” An 
chapter deals 
and another 


weaknesses’ for 
its mammoth job. 


UTILITY OF FREEDOM 
The concluding 
chapter, “The Utility 
olf Freedom” is a rea- 
soned discussion de- 
signed to extricate us 
from our confusion 
concerning ways to 
preserve and enhance 
how to 


freedom and 





The Lincoln Memorial—and a 
member of the Washington 
Citizenship Seminar 


direct our uses of it. The author's 
theme is, ““To forbid dislo alty is to 
let it triumph.” “Let us face the real 
dangers with the techniques of free. 
dom. These techniques have kept 
us safe and made us strong. To for. 
sake is to forsake the 
most vital element of national] de. 


them now 
lense.” 
Throughout his book Mr. Barth 
stands for legal and constitutional 
processes and for free expression of 
public opinion so that by the sloy 
but invincible operation of  trye 
expunged and 
justice and civil rights are enhanced 


democracy, evil is 
\s young Christians who face the 
serious business olf citizenship, mem 
Student Christian Ag. 
sociation Movement and other read 


bers of the 


ers ol this magazine bear an eno; 
mous responsibility to be fully jp. 
formed on the civil rights issues with 


which America is contronted today. 
and to pray and think with the 
clarity which can come only from 


intelligence, honesty and spiritual 


insight. 
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’s | LOUIS JOUGHIN, College Professor and Director of Research for 


COLLEGE students in 1952 seem 
ynusually patient and humble. They 
ask only for a portion of knowledge, 
a little time, and a chance to hope 
Ac for peace. Perhaps they should de- 
mand more; perhaps, among othe 


nd 


: important claims, they should insist 
in- on less nonsense and more honesty 
ith jn the use of words which they are 
lay, expected to live up to and to die for. 
the Take the word “freedom.” Russia 
om blandly frees the people of Central 
ual Europe, and Peron frees the workers 


of the Argentine. The United States 
guards the freedom of this country 
by imposing security measures which 
catch few spies but harass and insult 
patriotic Americans. Or, 
close to home, take 
dom.” 

















coming 
“academic free 


WHAT IS FREEDOM IN EDUCATION? 
Academic freedom is a tired phrase 
which has something of a pedan- 
tic flavor. It is probably better to 
talk about “freedom in education.” 
And since time and blood are both 
precious, and now only too patently 
the same thing, this particular game 
of talk can best begin 
brutally explicit definition: 

Freedom in education is the 
liberty of both teacher and student 
to study facts and. ideas about the 
physical world and human society 
without any limitation except that 
imposed by intellectual honesty. If 
this freedom is denied a teacher or 
student within the walls of a school 
or college, he will lose his faith in 
himself and the work of his mind 
will be barren. If, because he is a 
teacher or student, the world without 
fegards him with suspicion or sub 
jects him to special tests and regula- 
tions, he will live in fear. And a 
fearful mind is a sick mind. 

How difficult it is for men of self- 
ish interest and untrained passion to 
comprehend the meaning of intel- 


with a 
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The American Civil Liberties Union, defines 


Freedom in Education 


as the liberty of both teacher and student to study fects 
and ideas about the physical world and human society without 
limitation other than that imposed by intellectual honesty 


lectual honesty, and to place corpo- 
rate knowledge above individual 
survival! Nevertheless, in principle 
and in fact, knowledge and honesty 
must rule our lives if democracy is 
to survive. Although democracy 
shares with other good systems the 
aim of serving well the many, it is 
the peculiar glory and challenge of 
democracy to require that its goal 
shall be reached by the judgment 
and labor of the many themselves. 
And clarity of judgment or efficiency 
in action is possible only to a people 
trained in free and honest thinking. 


NEW THINKING ON FREEDOM 
IN EDUCATION 


Freedom in education is clear 
enough as a general principle but it 
will be helpful to review the par 
ticular areas in which it is currently 
being re-thought and extended. 
First, teachers are seeing 
clearly than before that the 
battle is for 


more 
main 
freedom of the mind. 
A specific controversy over an indi- 
vidual teacher’s classroom work, his 
tenure, or his life as a citizen pre- 
sents merely a tactical problem; the 
final aim must always be the educa 
tion of the community to the im- 
perishable value of 
thought. 


unfettered 


Second, freedom of the mind is 
useless verbiage unless it functions 
within an institution which is itself 
an example of democracy. Freedom 
cannot exist if it is subject to ephem 
eral political and social prejudices— 
whether they are expressed by the 
leaders of an irritated community o1 
through the regulations of an un- 
easy governing board. Nor can free 
dom have any meaning if it must 
yield to the self-serving authority of 
a dictatorial administrator, to the 
vested rights of teachers’ associations, 
or the traditional pedagogical domi- 
nance over long-suffering students. 


Third, as freedom in education 
grows in stature as a principle, both 
teachers and students understand 
better the inseparability of freedom 
and responsibility. They are claim 
ing a high privilege—the freedom 
of the expert to be the judge of his 
own work—and they must be worthy 
of the trust which that 
claim. 


validates 


Fourth, although freedom in edu- 
cation has its origin in the defense 
of teachers’ rights, it is by 
obvious that this freedom 
permeate the whole _ educational 
system, and that students should re 
ceive an equal benefit. We need to 
study intensively the problem of the 
declining line of authority in educa- 
tion: the change in attitude which 
develops from the period of ines 
capable authority exercised over the 
helpless infant, to the point when’ 
the adult citizen leaves college com- 
missioned to do his life’s work. 

And fifth, a decent modesty should 
continually remind us of the new 
light which has been thrown upot 
the inevitability of bias. A great 
American anthropologist happens to 
believe that monogamy is appro- 
priate and essential to our culture, 
and that a marriage which is both 
intense and cultivated is a noble 
accomplishment. Much of this belief 
rests upon his bias as a man. But his 
function as an anthropologist is to 
examine objectively the various in- 
stitutional types of sexual contract. 
That is his work as a teacher. 

Since bias exists, teachers are learn- 


now 
should 


ing to relate their private views to 
the problems under discussion, to 
define the degree of authority with 
which they can speak, to state the 
fact and nature of their personal 
opinion, and to show genuine cour- 
tesy to the sensibilities of their stu- 
dents. The mature teacher tells the 
whole truth. 








THE CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM 


leacher and student may recog 


nize the existence of bias, but will 
the world do as well? 


Lhe 


finds allies, or at 


[his is an age 


ol unreason. man who is pas 


sionate least gets 


the respect due an enemy. But the 


true teacher or 


the 
titioner of objectivity, emerges as the 


student, prac 


universal suspect—the potential trai 


tor to every faith. Consequently, he 
and fis faith, faith in the efficacy of 


untrammeled 


thought, must be 


crushed. 


\ high school principal of un 


blemished record finds 


that his re 
ligious views do not permit him to 


salute the flag; his township dis 





Religious Groups 
Defend Freedom 
of Speech at 
Ohio State 


ON September 4, 1951, the Board of 


Trustees of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, declared: 
That the President shall establish 


procedures under which all proposed 
invitations to speakers appearing on the 
University under University 
suspices shall be submitted to his office 
for clearance ten days prior to the ex 
tension of the actual invitation by the 
individual, department or college 
cerned.” 


campus ol! 


con 


This action apparently stemmed 
from the appearance in early July ol 
Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia Uni 
versity on our campus. Some vocal 


Dr. Ruge’s 


oo contro 
versial talks was played up by local 


opposition to 
papers; then the Governor asked the 


Board ol Trustees to investigate. 


[heir action followed soon after. 


WAVE OF OPPOSITION 


The action of the Board of Trus 
tees stirred up a gigantic wave of 
public opinion, pro and con. Begin- 
ning as a local situation, the incident 


soon took on state-wide and nation- 


wide proportions. Spotlighting the 


whole situation was the announce- 


ment (from the campus chapter of 


10 


charges him after years of faithful 
service. An entire state is forbidden 
to use a splendid textbook because 
dishonest critics use the heinous de- 
vice of partial quotation to distort 
the book’s quality. A campus news- 
paper is ordered to concern itself 
with “college affairs” and to leave 
the problems of the world to the pro- 
fessional journalist (our college men 
are old enough to fight in battle but 
not old enough to debate the reason 
they may die). There is no end to the 
catalogue of stupidities chargeable 
to the fear and anger of those who 
cannot face the bright light of truth. 

And so we come to the grim final 
fact education. 
This freedom is not for weaklings. 


about freedom in 


the Fellowship of Reconciliation) that 
Cecil lecturer for the 
American Friends Service Committee 
and a capable exponent of the paci- 
fist position, had been refused per- 
mission to speak on campus. No 


Hinshaw, a 


reasons were given for this reiusal, 
but disloyalty to the government was 
implied as a major reason for ban- 
ning speakers from the campus. 
Almost over-night a new wave otf 
opposition to the ruling arose. The 
university faculty, professional socie- 
ties, labor unions, newspapers, 
churchmen, and many other groups 
and individuals protested loudly. 
Scheduled meetings of professional 
societies on the campus and in town 
were canceled. The faculty acted as 
a mighty force against this threat to 
The 


newspape! editorialized the action of 


academic treedom. campus 
the trustees as “‘a great mistake.” ‘The 


campus religious feeling 
keenly the violation of a basic prin 
ciple in the ruling, lifted their voices 


in opposition. 


groups, 


RELIGIOUS GROUPS AT OSU 
On our campus we have: 


The Student Council for Religious 
Affairs (SCRA): representatives of 22 
denominational and faith groups, in- 
cluding the YMCA and YWCA. 

University Religious Council (URC): 
staff workers and ministers. 

University Advisory Board (UAB): 
named by the president of the university 


and consisting of representatives of the 
the faculty, and the 


SCRA, the URC, 
university administration. Advises the 
president of the university in the field 
of religious activities. 


The teacher or the student who ex. 
pects the educational world to offer 
him security has not read the lesson 
of history. However much he may 
desire a paradise which will foster 
him through his educational experi- 
ence, he is not likely to find it in this 
age of revolution. Nor should he. 
All of us must first qualify for life 
as men and women. One of the great 
scholars of all time has put the 
challenge to us in these words; “] 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out and sees her 
adversary, but slinks out of the race, 
where that immortal garland jis to 
be run for, not 
heat.” 


without dust 


and 
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STUDENTS ACTED PROMPTLY 

SCRA prepared a resolution Op- 
posing the trustees’ action and pre. 
sented it in the Student Senate; the 
Senate asked its members to take the 
matter back to their respective or- 
ganizations, for study and action, 
The student government body incor- 
porated the ideas of the SCRA’s 
resolution into one of its own, which 
it forwarded to the Board of Trustees, 
Also, a committee of six, including 
the 1st Vice President of the YWCA 
and President of the YMCA, was ap- 
pointed to submit an alternative pro- 
posal to the trustees on behalf of 
students. After a series of meetings 
the committee met with the Board of 
Trustees in its November meeting. 
In the student interest 
had been really aroused. So much so 
that a question, included on the bal- 


meantime, 


lot for Homecoming Queen, gave 
students an opportunity to express 
the action of the 
trustees. Of the votes cast, 2,986 were 


themselves on 


opposed, and only 636 were in favor. 
Another display of courageous stu- 
dent action was seen in the fact that 
some of the religious groups invited 
Dr. (after he had _ been 
barred as a speaker on campus) to ap- 
pear at their centers. Thus he spoke 
in meetings called by the United Stu- 
dent Fellowship, the Albright-Otter- 
bein Student Fellowship, the Wesley 
Foundation and the Baptist Student 
Center. Had not Hinshaw’s schedule 
been so full, others would have in- 
vited and heard him also. 


Hinshaw 
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SUE OF RELIGION-IN-LIFE WEEK 

Concerned for the preservation of 
the idea of “social criticism,” the URC 
considered what it should do about 
Religion-in-Life Week. The Week 
had been planned as a cooperative 
project, with the University Ad- 
yvisory Board, for the week of Jan- 
wary URC action 
again clear and responsible, in a 
resolution which included these 
words, “The principles of personal 
and religious freedoms, symbolized 
by Religion-in-Life Week, are in 
jeopardy as long as the present policy 
of screening is in force. We cannot 
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in good conscience lend ourselves to 
the continued planning of this pro- 
sram and to the possible imputation 
of lovalty to which some of the 
speakers may be subjected.” 

This action of URC was submitted 
to the Board of Trustees at its Octo- 
ber 15 meeting, but not before the 
faculty chairman for Religion-in-Life 
Week had resigned. At this time 
about the only thing the trustees did 
was to pave the way'for subsequent 
meetings of a group representing the 
faculty with the Board to work on 
the problem. In view of this the 
URC stood by its action, but made 
clear at every point that it was con- 
cerned about the spiritual life of the 
campus community. 

Because of the close relationship 
with the UAB, the URC, whenever 
it took action, passed it on to the 
UAB in the hope that this body 
would see fit to give its support. This 
was done in a meeting on November 
the UAB (of which this 
Writer is a member) decided to seek 
a conference with the president of 


27, when 


the university for the purpose of 
interpreting to him our true feel- 


ings in the situation. 


NEW RULING: BUT IS IT FINAL? 
On December 1oth the Ohio State 
University Board of Trustees issued 
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a new interpretation of the original 
rule which, in essence, restores to 
the faculty and student groups the 
responsibility of selecting and ap- 
proving speakers. The Board’s action 
reads in part: “The responsibility 
for initiating an invitation to an 
individual to speak on the campus 
or under University auspices and the 
determination of the fitness of such 
an individual to speak under such 
circumstances is now and has always 
been primarily a faculty responsi- 
bility subject to university adminis- 
trative procedures.” 

A far cry from the original ruling, 
this new action still does not clear 
the air of the taint of misguided 
patriotism which prompted the origi- 
nal rule. Speaking editorially (De- 
cember 12) the Citizen 
posed the question very well: 


Columbus 


“Now we are told that the new action 
of the Trustees restores the question of 
campus speakers to the status it had 
before the gag rule was laid down, ex- 
cept that the policy is now embodied in 
a written statement rather than in an in 
formal understanding. That leaves the 
University and the state still facing the 
question: What are the Trustees going 
to do the next time a crisis like the Rugg 
episode develops? Are they going to be 
thrown into panic again by pressure 
from those whose standards of free 
speech are narrow and prejudiced? Or 
will they, in practice as well as in of- 
ficial statement of purpose, 


faculty free to promote the full, open 
expression of ideas that ought to pre 
vail in an educational institution? Only 
the trustees can answer those questions. 
That is why the new statement of policy 
will have to be judged by the test of ex- 
perience.” 





leave the 
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Campus, Ohio State University 


Just as they were ready to assert 
themselves in opposition to the rule, 
the campus religious groups are now 
ready to join forces with others of 
the university community in helping 
to create a true atmosphere of demo- 
cratic inquiry. This they are doing 
and will go all out to support an ef 
fective on-campus religious emphasis 
We aware, 
however, that the struggle is not yet 
finished. 


program this year. are 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN SOCIAL ACTION 

There are some observations that 
I would like to make in this total 
situation which have to do again 
with the efforts of campus religious 
groups as they face the problems of 
our present confused and complex 
society. (1) In taking social action 
our groups must be absolutely clear 
about the religious principle involved 
in a given situation. (2) Our groups 
must have a grasp of what the op- 
position is thinking about a_par- 
ticular issue. These forces must be 
known and understood—not in a 
spirit of hate but rather in a spirit 
of real concern for human 
ality. (3) Religious groups can ex 
perience a wonderful new spirit of 
solidarity and togetherness when 
they are bound together in a com- 
mon struggle. (4) The _ solidarity 
evidenced in the midst of a common 
struggle is a source of power which 
has its roots in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. 

RussELu M. JONEs 


Acting Executive Secretary of YMCA 
in Ohio State University 
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CIVIL RIGHTS IN THE U.S. 


A Balance Sheet — and Next Steps 


J. OSCAR LEE 


logical starting place for this 
article is the Report of the Presi 
dent's Committee on Civil Rights. 
Even the title of that widely read 
and much discussed report, To 
These Rights, offered high 
promise to those committed to real- 
izing full civil rights for all people. 


THI 


Secure 


When the report was released, in 
October 1947, tour basic rights were 
defined as: (1) the right to safety 
and security of the person; (2) the 
right to citizenship and its privileges; 
(3) the right to freedom of con 
science and expression; (4) the right 
to equality ol opportunity. 

Now, after the passage of more 
than four years, what progress has 
been made in implementing the 
promise of civil rights for all men? 
What next steps are needed? Here 
things shown by the 
balance sheet: 


are some 


The Federal Government 
has Responsibility 


IN Conoress the government of ow 
nation has a clear mandate to pro 
vide leadership in securing civil 
rights. In 1948 the national plat 
forms of both the Democratic and 
Republican parties contained pro 
visions for protecting civil rights, 
but the Republican 80th Congress 
and the Democratic 81st 
failed to make good on these prom 
ises. (In the 81st Congress a_ basic 


Congress 


procedural weakness in our legisla 
under 
the present Senate cloture rule, re 
quiring sixty-lour 


tive processes was disclosed: 


votes or a two 
thirds majority to close debate, it is 
possible for a determined minority 
to pervert the legislative processes 
by imposing its will on the majority.) 

The record of the 82nd Congress 
better. Let us consider the 
status of some of the major civil 
rights bills at the end of its first ses 
H.R. 403, a bill to eliminate 
racial barriers to naturalization, was 
passed by the House of Representa 
February 19, 1951. A_ bill 
providing home rule and reorganiza 
tion for the District of Columbia, 


IS ho 


sion: 


tives on 
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S. 1976, was reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia 
without an amendment on August 
10. At the close of the first session, a 
motion to consider was pending. 
The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs reported favorably S. 49, 
a bill providing statehood for 
Hawaii, and it reported, with amend 
ment, S. 50, a bill providing state- 
hood for Alaska. During October, 
1951, the Committee on Rules and 
Administration conducted subcom- 
mittee hearings on S.Res. 41,52,105, 
and 203, measures introduced to 
amend the Senate cloture rule. 

In the same session many other 
bills were referred to the appropriate 
committee of the House of Represent- 
atives or the Senate, with no action 
reported. These bills cover the fol 
lowing major civil rights issues: The 
establishment of a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission; anti-lynching; 
repeal of the poll tax; the abolition 
of segregation in the Armed Services; 
the abolition of segregation in inter- 
state commerce; home rule and re 
organization for the District of 
Columbia; abolition of discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommoda 
tion in the District of Columbia; 
statehood for Alaska and Hawaii; 
amendments to the Senate cloture 
rule; the elimination of racial bar- 
riers to immigration and naturali- 
zation; a comprehensive civil rights 
law; the creation of a Commission on 
Civil Rights; the strengthening of 
existing federal civil rights statutes; 
the strengthening of the laws relating 
to involuntary servitude; and the 
protection of the right to vote.! 


IN Tne Courts: Some progress 
toward achieving civil rights has 
been made through judicial deci- 


sions in the Courts. Some of the 
significant actions include United 
States Supreme Court decisions that 
teachers must receive equal pay fon 
equal work, and that the right to 
vote in federal elections may not be 
restricted by so-called “white prim 
aries’; a federal court decision in 
1948 which directed Texas to abolish 
all segregation of Mexican children 


1 For detailed information on civil rights 
legislation, write to the Committee on 
Effective Citizenship, Fern Babcock, Secre 
tary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York, 


ae 











except for those in the first 
who could not speak English; a de. 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in May, 1948 invalidating the 
enforcement of restrictive covenants 
by the courts. In June, 1950, the 
Supreme Court handed down tyg 
significant decisions: one was againg. 
segregation of Negroes in railroad 
dining cars, the other held that the 
University of Texas must admip 
Negro students because the separate™ 
Negro law school in that state dogs 
not and cannot provide educational 
opportunities equal to those for 
white students. 


By Executive OrveER: Probably the 
most significant administrative or 
executive decision involving civil 
rights was the order in 1948 by Presi. 
dent Truman calling for equality of 
opportunity and treatment for all 
races in the armed services. The Air 
Force and the Navy appear to have 
made more progress in this respect | 
than the Army, but much remains 
still to be done. 

The President’s recent Executive 
Order points out that existing orders 
require that all “contracting agencies 
of the United States Government 

. include in their contracts a pro- 
vision obligating the contractor not 
to discriminate against any employee 
or applicant for employment because 


of race, color, creed or national 
origin, and obligating him to include proce 
a similar provision in all subcon- ably 
tracts; This order establishes indiv 
a Committee on Government Con- their 
tract Compliance, which, from the Du 
language of the Executive Order, ap- when 
pears to have only the function of use C 
an advisory group. shou 
Because the balance sheet shows tions 
that little progress has been made ernm 


by the government in implementing such 


a program for civil rights, certaim color 
next steps are indicated. impl 

law | 
These Are Next Steps: pract 

(1) Civil rights legislation before sary 

the Congress, or at least a substantial (2 
part of it, must be passed. The pres- need 
ent Senate cloture rule must be decis 
amended because it is a major block Supt 
to the passage of civil rights legisla recth 
tion. It is urged that the rule be (3 
changed to close debate by a vote of shou 
a simple majority. The change must their 
be made by the Senate itself, and the pron 
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process would be helped immeasun 
ably if enough people back home, 
individuals and groups, would write 
their Senators urging such a change. 
During this period of mobilization, 
when it is necessary to make full 
use of the nation’s manpower, there 
should be a removal of all restric 
tions on employment, either Gov 
ernment or private industry, where 
such restrictions are based on race, 
color, creed or national origin. To 
implement this, we need a federal 
law establishing a fair employment 
practices commission with the neces 
sary powers. 

2) A Supreme Court 
needed on segregation per se. The 


ruling 1s 


rendered by the 
Supreme Court have not dealt di 
rectly with this issue. 


decisions already 


(9) Government administrators 
should be more forthright in leadit 
their agencies on 
promulgate 


ig 
departments to 
administrative policies 
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which insure equality of treatment 
to all people, and in seeing that these 
policies are actually implemented by 
then Also, in 
governmental agencies, administra 
tors should take more responsibility 
to see that policies of this type which 
are supposedly in force, are actually 


subordinates. some 


entorced. 

Individuals and groups can help 
accomplish these needed actions by 
sending letters and conferring with 
responsible government officials on 
this matter. A visit with persons re 
sponsible for administering the pro 
grams of national governmental 
agencies in the region, state or local 
community, is often helpful also. 


States and Cities 
Have Responsibility 


Ihe strength of the 
people must be rallied to make ow 


American 


national program of civil rights a 





From a United Nations poster on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


reality. While our government cat 


ries responsibility for helping to 
achieve this, a large part of the task 
must be accomplished in local com 
munities. Our civil rights must be 
strongest where people and groups 
have actual contacts with each other; 
where they live, work, worship, go to 
school and use public facilities and 
transportation together. 

In Local Communities. The Cicero 
(Illinois) riot of 1951, and the sub 
sequent indictment by a _ county 
grand jury of some of the victims of 
the riot, raise grave questions as to 
the disposition and ability of local 
law enforcement 
communities to deal with mob vio 
lence. This has been underscored by 
more recent incidents in Florida: 
one of these incidents involved two 
Negroes who were shot by a sheriff 
in a lonely section of Lake County; 
the other Florida incidents involved 
(in December, 1951) the bombing of 


agencies in some 
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Jewish synagogues and a Catholic 
church, the bombing of a Negro 
housing project in Miami, and the 
murder of Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. 
Moore in the bombing of their 
Miami home. In these cases law en- 
forcement agencies appear to be un- 
able to locate the culprits. 


In Employment. Many other 
events, however, indicate progress in 
states and local communities. To 
name only a few: 

With the passage by the State of 
Colorado in 1951 of a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, eleven states now 
have enacted such legislation. It has 
been reported that as of November, 
1951, twenty-four cities have adopted 
fairemployment practices ordinances. 


In Education. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York have adopted 
fair educational practices laws. With- 
in the past two years, Indiana and 
Wisconsin have passed laws to end 
segregation in their public schools, 
and Illinois adopted a rider to an 
appropriations bill which stipulates 
that no appropriation would be al- 
located where segregation is prac- 
ticed. In 1949, Kentucky amended 
its law which prohibited the teach- 
ing of Negroes and whites in the 
same classroom. It is reported that 
approximately 2,000 Negroes are 
studying in institutions which were 
formerly, by state law, segregated 
and reserved for white students. 


In Places of Public Accommodation. 
Connecticut and New Jersey have 
revised and expanded | their pro 
cedures for the enforcement of civil 
rights laws which are applicable to 
places of public accommodation. 
New Jersey and New York have en 
acted laws prohibiting discrimina 
tion in public housing. At least eight 
states have enacted legislation pro 
hibiting segregation in the National 
Guard. Alabama _ (1949), Georgia 
(1950), and South Carolina (1951) 
have passed laws prohibiting the 
wearing of masks, and in 1949, Texas 
passed an anti-lynching law. 


Human Rela- 
tions. Recognition must be given to 
the many state commissions engaged 
in the improvement of human rela- 
tions; the increasing number of city 
or municipal committees or commis 
sions as well as many private or- 
ganizations working in this field. 
Che reports of the Connecticut Com- 
mission of Civil Rights, the New 
Jersey Division Against Discrimina- 
tion, and the New York State Com- 
mission Against Discrimination in- 
dicate the wide scope of the pro- 
gram of investigation, mediation and 


Improvement in 
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education carried on by these agen- 
cies. While mayors of cities continue 
to appoint committees on_ inter- 
group, human or race relations, there 
seems to be a growing tendency to 
establish such organizations by city 
ordinance, as was the case recently 
in Paterson, N. J., or to place the 
existing mayor’s committee under 
city ordinance, as in Denver, in Jan- 
uary, 1951. In addition, many pri- 
vate agencies are carrying on pro- 
grams of education and action fon 
the improvement of civil rights. 
Possibly the most hopeful movement 
for the development of leadership in 
this field is the establishment of de- 
partments of intergroup relations o1 
centers for the study of human rela- 
tions in several universities and col 
leges. 


These Are Next Steps: 


Activity is needed at four points 
to improve the condition of civil 
rights in the local community: 


(1) An increasing number of states 
and local communities must enact legis- 
lation to assure civil rights to all then 
people, and in many places, existing 
laws must be made more effective. 

(2) A concerted and effective local 
community program of education and 
action is necessary to eliminate segrega- 
tion in housing. 

(3) To combat incidents of mob vio 
lence, local groups should concentrate 
on the development of a continuous 
program, in cooperation with local law 
enforcement agencies, seeking effective 
means to prevent violent outbreaks o1 
to deal with them when they do occur. 

(4) Effective and concerted activity 
for the achievement of civil rights in 
the local community requires coordina- 
tion of effort. Both study and experi- 
mentation are necessary to assure pro- 
gress in this area. 


The Climate of Opinion— 
Then and Now 
The President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights expressed its belief that 
the right to freedom of conscience 


and expression was relatively secure, 
but it pointed out that “A state of 
near-hysteria now threatens to jp. 
hibit the freedom of genuine demo. 
crats.” 

Since then (1947), the situation 
has changed from near-hysteria to 
hysteria. The present is a time of 
fear: “Red hunts” and gag rules re. 
og how deep and morbid this fear 

The right to freedom of speech 
aa assembly furnishes the means by 
which civil rights are achieved and 
consolidated. The struggle is two. 
fold, involving both the achievement 
of civil rights and the re-establish. 
ment of unhampered communica. 
tion. The task requires the exercise 
of good judgment in a time of dif. 
ficulty, and even danger. 

Civil rights are also important jn 
the forum of world opinion. A basic 
part of today’s political and social 
revolution is the movement of his. 
torically oppressed people toward the 
realization of civil rights and self. 
autonomy. In a very real sense, also, 
these people form the balance of 
power in the world. Thus, civil 
rights are a major issue in the cold 
war of propaganda. Our nation’ $ pro- 
fessions about democracy are well 
known throughout the world—but 
its actions are more convincing. The 
denial of civil rights in the most 
remote community in the nation be. 
comes world news in a short time, 
Such an event is often twisted by our 
enemies to suit their convenience, 


Debit and 
Credit 


The balance sheet reveals both 
credits and debits—and the latter 
point to necessary future steps. 


Much that is happening in the 
states and local communities of our 
nation is both hopeful and disturb- 
ing. Our “next steps” toward civil 
rights in the United States cannot be 
a series of leisurely moves. The need 
is imperative. We are challenged by 
our own consciences and in_ the 
forum of world opinion to make our 
practices measure up to our beliefs 
and our words. 


eee 








FEBRUARY’S SPECIAL DAYS 


February 
10—Race Relations Sunday 
17—Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students (see January INTER- 
COLLEGIAN for Call and 
Service of Worship) 
17-24—Brotherhood Week 
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permission to reprint them here. Where you 
(for “No’’) where you are not in agreement. 








AN 





1. Government employees accused of disloyalty 
should have the right to know the sources of infor 
mation against them and to cross-examine their ac 
cusers 


allowed to 
ban books and movies such as “Studs Lonigan” or 
“The Miracle” 


2, Police and other censors should be 


». Personal ability alone should determine an ap 
plicant’s right to a job, regardless of his race, re 


ligion or national origin 


sectarian religion should be 


permitted in public schools 


{. The teaching of 


5: The right to vote should be restricted by poll 
taxes, white primaries and other such devices 


§. State universities are justified in using a quota 
system to limit enrollment by members ol certain 
racial and religious groups 


7. Gerald L. K. Smith and Paul Robeson should 
have the same right to make public speeches as 
other political leaders 


8. Trade unions are entitled to restrict their mem 
bership on the basis of color, religion or national 
origin 

g. Any private individual should have the right to 


criticize any government or government official any 
where in the world 


10. Police officials should have the right to listen 
in on private phone conversations 


PLAY FAIR—DON’T CHECK YOUR SCORE UNTIL 


6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20. 





TWENTY QUESTIONS 
on CIVIL LIBERTIES 


You believe in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights—of course. But how much civil liberty do you 
think should be allowed to individuals in times of world tension such as the present? If you will 
thoughtfully consider the questions that follow, and then put down your answers, you will see more 
clearly where you stand on certain current controversial questions involving civil liberties. The ques- 
tions were drawn up by the American Civil Liberties Union, which has given INTERCOLLEGIAN 


agree with a statement, circle Y (for “Yes’’); circle N 


Here goes: 


YN 
YN 
YN 
YN 
YN 
YN 
Y N 
YN 


YN 


in. Employers should be permitted to state then 
views regarding labor unions to their workers 


12. Movies, plays and books should be suppressed 
if they present an offensive characterization of a 
particular racial or religious group 


should intervene to 
prosecute lynchers when states or local communities 
fail to act 


ig. The federal government 


14. Labor's right LO picket includes the right to 
deny access to struck plants by force of numbers 


15. Citizens of all nations should be permitted to 
immigrate into the U.S., subject to quota limita- 
tions, etc, 


16. The 
his list of “subversive” organizations without grant 
ing them prior hearings 


\ttorney General is justified in issuing 


17. Congress should investigate individuals’ polit 
ical beliefs in order to determine whether they are 
“un-American” 


18. ‘The government is justified in barring tempo 
rary foreign visitors because of their political prin 
ciples 


1g. Tests of government employees’ loyalty should 
be confined to jobs where national security is in- 
volved 


20. Public school and college teachers should be 
required to sign a special non-Communist loyalty 


oath 


YOU ANSWER ALL TWENTY QUESTIONS. Give yourself 5 POINTS 


each for answering YES to numbers 1, 3, 7, 9, 11, 13, 15, 19; and 5 POINTS each for answering NO to numbers 2, 4, 5, 


IF YOU SCORE 75 OR MORE—then you agree with the American Civil Liberties Union, an organization long known for 
its alert and courageous stand in behalf of civil liberties. 
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An Article-Review by SEYMOUR A. SMITH, 
professor in Yale University Divinity School 


“LIBERAL LEARNING AND RELIGION” 


LIBERAL LEARNINGANDRELIGION. 
Edited by Amos N. Wilder. Harper; 
$3.75. 


WITHIN recent months a book about 
religion at Yale, written by one of its 
young graduates, became the center of 
nation-wide controversy. The appear- 
ance of the book (God and Man at Yale 
—William Buckley) and the ardor with 
which it was debated is suggestive of a 
new concerned climate of opinion re 
garding religion in higher education. 
Undergraduates and alumni as well as 
faculty and campus religious workers are 
asking questions as never before about 
the religious vitality of colleges and uni- 
versities. Js there a chapel program? Are 
there courses in religion? Is there an 
active C.A.? Are there Church fellowship 
groups? 


These are important questions and 
will continue to be, but they are not 
the only ones being raised and they are 
not even the most important: they are 
but the beginning point for a penetrat 
ing analysis of the place of religion in 
American higher education. 


Probing the Problem: 
More discerningly then at any time in 


University 
this century the most tough-minded 
have been pushing beyond the obvious 
questions—examining the presupposi 
tions of educational philosophies, ques- 
tioning the adequacy of the value struc 
tures consciously or unconsciously held, 
probing the relationship of religion to 
the total educational program of the 
college. Sir Walter Moberly, in his book 
The Crisis in the University, provided 
an invaluable prodding for discussions 
at this fundamental level. And since the 
publication of this volume, a number of 
new books have appeared on the Ameri- 
can scene probing new dimensions of 
the problem. Many readers will readily 
recall such titles as Howard Lowry’s 
The Mind’s Adventure; Henry P. Van 
Dusen’s God in Education; R. H. Edwin 
Espy’s The Religion of College Teach- 
ers; The Teaching of Religion in 
American Higher Education, edited by 
Christian Gauss; College Teaching and 
Christian Values, edited by Paul Lim- 
bert; and the new Hazen series on 
Religious Perspectives in College Teach 
ing. These and others add up to a sub 
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stantial body of resource material fon 
religiously concerned § students and 
faculty. 

Within this expanding body of litera- 
ture and in the midst of the more search- 
ing discussions, a new book which will 
surely stand among the most rewarding 
for the thoughtful reader, one which 
raises the most basic questions, is 
Liberal Learning and Religion. Of this 
book Canon Bernard Iddings Bell says 
“Of a flood of books on the subject in 
the past three years, it is the most com 
petent, the most illuminating, save for 
Sir Walter Moberly’s The Crisis in the 
University and that does not deal with 
the American scene.” Edited by Amos 
Wilder, Professor of New ‘Testament 
Interpretation at Chicago Theological 
Seminary and recent winner of the 
Bross Prize, the book comprises a series 
of essays by fourteen persons, each 
eminent in his own field. Most of the 
writers are so well known in student 
and faculty circles that the book might 
well be a compilation of speeches by 
men and women “we would most like 
to have at a university conference.” 


A Viwid Reappraisal: This book is a 
history of fundamental changes in the 
way religion has been considered in re- 
lation to higher education during the 
past twenty-five years. It provides a dis- 
criminating identification of some of the 
most pressing current issues facing those 
concerned with religious values in col- 
leges and universities. It suggests criteria 
for dealing with the issues and points 
to some of the observable trends in our 
day. It is, in fact, what the editor indi- 
cates it to be at the time of its planning: 
an attempt “to evaluate trends to iden- 
tify the changing features in the total 
picture, the subtle shifts in the deeper 
assumptions with regard to education 
and its methods, to recognize allies and 
obstacles in the new circumstances and 
to offer a normative lead in debated 
areas.” 

But no such general description can 
begin to do justice to the specifics with 
which the book deals. A major portion 
of the volume is devoted to the question 
which has been increasingly the center 
of recent discussion, “What shall be the 
relation of religion to the traditional 


disciplines?” Is religion a concern only 





of extra-curricular groups, of cha L 
and of courses carrying the label “te. 
ligion”? At this point the writers are of 
a single mind. Religion does have , 
fundamental bearing on courses in his 
tory, the sciences, the humanities, Ang 
they spell out this bearing with bolg 
strokes and in scholarly fashion which 
demands a hearing in academic circles 
The four chapters on this problem, oy 
even the single chapter by Professor 
Edwin Aubrey of the University of 
Pennsylvania on religion and the sciep. 
tific method, would be worth the price 
of the book and could form the basis 
for extended fruitful discussions within 
faculty groups and among thoughtful 
students. 

Yet the book is not concerned on), 
with religion and specific disciplines, ]; 
presses on to examine alternative con. 
cepts of liberal learning, to recognize 
shortcomings of, and obstacles to any 
profound dealing with values in much 
that passes for higher education, seeking 
for a concept of education built around 
a central core of religious value to which 
the writers are committed. 

Some chapters do not fit into a neat 
over-all pattern, and yet they afford 
some of the more rewarding sections of 
the book. For example, Virginia Cor. 
win’s chapter on the “Teaching of Re- 
ligion” is one of the most cogent treat- 
ments of the subject which has yet 
appeared in print. And Rollo May's 
chapter on “Psychotherapy and Re. 
ligion” will prove helpful to every cam- 
pus religious worker who is struggling 
to relate the resources of religion to his 
council. 

As with any book this one has its 
weaknesses. Despite the careful editing 
and the group scrutiny to which the 
separate chapters were subjected, there 
is unevenness in quality, and differences 
in point of view among the authors 
will be apparent. The most obvious 
shortcoming of the volume is its omis- 
sion of any adequate treatment of the 
work and problems of the religious 
agencies which have played an increas 
ingly significant role in college and uni- 
versity religious life. That this is true 
will be a disappointment to INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN readers. Yet Professor Wilder in 
his preface is aware of the omission and 
subject 
another volume could well be devoted.” 


acknowledges that “To this 


Whatever the weaknesses, this book 
must be heralded as a major new voice 
—not crying in the wilderness, but pro 
viding a reappraisal in fundamental 
terms of an educational world which has 
but recently come to consider religion 
seriously. It is not a book which can be 
taken lightly, nor can it be read lightly, 
for it is solid meat which calls for good 
teeth and thorough chewing. 
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A LITANY FOR MISSIONS 


LEADER: “And Jesus came and spake unto them saying, All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 


RESPONSE : 


To believe that Jesus Christ is Lord and Savior, that in His face we 
have seen the light of the knowledge of the glory of God. 


It is our mission: 


That we might know that God is Judge and King, Ruler over nature, 
disposer of kingdoms, in whose hand the destinies of nations lie. 


That we might know that God is merciful and good, full of compassion 
and tender care, whose love is spontaneous, free, whose goodness is 
everlasting. 


That we might know that God so loved the world that He gave His 
only-begotten Son, not to condemn the world, but to free it from the 
bondage to sin and death. 


L.: “Go ye therefore. . 
R: It is our mission: 
To be separated unto the Gospel. 


That we might be heralds of a Message distinguishable from our culture, 
our social mores, our secular standards. 


That we might be witnesses not of any race, any class, any denomina- 
tion, any nation. 


That we might be witnesses both in Jerusalem and in all Judea and 
unto the uttermost parts of the world, there to make known to all the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their Divine Savior. 


That we might be uneasy and troubled when we are faithless to witness 
in our work whatever and wherever it might be. 


L.: “Go ye therefore and teach all nations.” 
R.: It is our mission: 


To reach every man, woman and child to give light unto them that sit 
in darkness, that every knee might bend before Him. 


That non-Christians in our community, on our street, in our clubs, under 
our flag might hear. 


That the Hindu and Moslem might believe. 
That the Communist might confess the name of Jesus Christ. 
That all without Him might know Him. 


L: “Go ... baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 


R.: It is our mission: 
To be ourselves new creatures in Christ. 


That as we go to others we might grow in grace and knowledge, purer 
vessels to reveal the holiness of God. 


It is our mission: 
To lead others into discipleship. 


That the old within, slander, envy, strife, might pass away and the new, 
kindness, meekness, longsuffering, might overflow. 


It is our mission: 
To include all disciples in a fellowship whose head is Christ. 


That this fellowship, the Church, might be one in Him, sharing together 
His life that was shed for the sins of the world. 


That this fellowship might be holy, consecrated, disciplined, faithful to 
its mission to preach and make disciples of all nations. 


That this fellowship might be universal, embracing all types of men— 
the learned, the ignorant, the high, the low, the white, the black, the 
brown, the yellow, that they might be one flock with one Shepherd. 


That this fellowship might be eternal, an endless line of splendor reach- 
ing back to its Lord and reaching into the future to the end of time. 
L.: “Teaching men to observe all things whatsoever | have commanded 


you. 
R.: It is our mission: 
To be obedient to His teaching. 


That the illiterate might read, the young be instructed, and the mysteries 
of the earth's secrets be shared with all. 


That the sick might be healed, the crippled raised, the dying comforted, 
the prisoners freed, the blind restored to sight. 


That the hungry might be fed, the undernourished reclaimed, the un- 
productive made useful, the dispossessed defended, the outccste wel- 
comed. 


That the rulers might be warned as to the limits of their power and 
the ruled enlightened as to the nature of their rights. 


L.: “And lo, | am with you alway.” 
R.: It is our mission: 
To live in fellowship with the Holy Spirit. 


That we might know that He precedes us wherever we go, preparing the 
path before, opening doors that appear locked, softening resentment and 
contempt that seem insurmountable. 


That we might find Him walking at our side, a constant Companion, 
Friend, Comforter, Initiator. 


That we might be sensitive to His direction even though it leads into 
conflict, tension, persecution, knowing that so walked they before us, 
a noble army of men and women who planted the Gospel in every 
corner of the world and into whose labors we enter. 


L.: “And lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
R.: It is our mission: 
To live as if the age would end. 


That we might understand the importance of time, that each act, each 
day has eternal significance to God. 


That we might feel the urgency of this day, that so much is asked and 
we have so little to give, that so many are the dangers yet so many 
opportunities. 


That we might arise each morn as if this were our last, prepared to 
rest our lives, our ambitions, our desires in Him so that if the night 
comes and our work is done we will have been faithful stewards. 


That we might live in hope, a hope that is in the world but not bound 
by the world, a hope that never faileth, a hope that alone gives mean- 
ing to our lives, a hope that gives meaning to all creation. 


L.: “And Jesus came and spake unto them saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever | have com- 
manded you: and lo, | am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


R.: © Lord, through thy grace, help us to be faithful to this, our mission. 





Chis Litany is to appear in A Book of Student Prayers, soon to be pub- 
lished as a Haddam House book by Association Press, New York, N. Y. 
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The Conference in session 


Notes on 





THE SVM QUADRENNIAL CONFERENCE 


PAUL E. CONVERSE reports on the eventful days at Lawrence, 
Kansas, where 2,000 delegates assembled during Christmas-week. 


“CHRIST’S KINGDOM—MAN’S 
HOPE” may to many seem a strange 
theme for a national, interdenomi 
national student conference in North 
America. Over the past twenty-five 
years little time has been spent in our 
college CA’s and student Christian 
groups discussing the Christian doc 
trine of “last things” or the nature of 
man’s ultimate hope. Few of us have 
ever dreamed that there was any con 
nection between these Christian 
teachings and our every-day lives, out 
groups on campus, and a student's 
decision about vocation. Yet this was 
the theme of the 16th Student Volun 
teer Movement Quadrennial Confer 
ence, and more students came to it 
than to any other interdenomina 
tional student conference in over a 
decade! 

Some will be quick to point out 
that the sub-theme, “Christians in a 
World in Struggle,” may have been 
the more powerful and attractive 
slogan to a majority of the more than 
2,000 delegates who cut short their 
Christmas vacations to travel to the 
University of Kansas, at Lawrence 
Stull others (recalling a student who, 
caught off guard with the question 
“why did you come to this confer 
ence?’ could only look at the ceil 
ing) skeptically question the sales 
value of any 


conterence theme 
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\s this report is written, the last 
chartered buses and special trains are 
leaving Lawrence. There has been no 
chance for a study of the many con 


ference and evaluations 


reports 
which will soon be collected. This 
position is similar to that of the 
mountain climber who stops to look 
back over the range from which he 
has just descended, and mistakes the 
near foothills for the high peaks over 
which he has come. With a bit more 
tramping he rediscovers the largei 
peaks, which distance now places in 
truer perspective. 


“HOPE” WAS ELUSIVE 


It took most of us several days be 
fore we could establish even a re 
mote connection between the Chris 
tian hope and our everyday life and 
activity. This was due, perhaps, more 
to our habits of thinking than to the 
plattorm presentations. The _ first 
address of Charles Ranson, General 
Secretary of the International Mis 
sionary Council, started with an ex 
cellent analysis of the great hope ol 
scientific humanism so prevalent in 
the first part of the twentieth century 
which has brought such disillusion 
ment. He went on to afhrm the sec 
ond coming of Christ as the only 
Christian hope. But most of us could 


not see these ideas as relevant to out 


campuses—and we did not feel either 
hopeless ol hopetul, or disillusioned. 
Many were bothered by the phrase 
“the second coming” and thought of 
some of the fundamentalist and mil- 
lennialist groups’ teaching instead of 
listening to the particular use and 
meaning within the speech. Most of 
us, however, did catch some phrase 
or reference to a Christian teaching 
in the address which puzzled us. Many 
agitated discussions ensued, in the 
small “mincon” groups and other in- 
formal gatherings, on topics ranging 
from the authority of the Bible to 
the uniqueness of Christ. 

While these discussions failed to 
vield a final answer, they did reveal 
how little we knew about the Chris- 
tian faith. In contrast perhaps with 
earlier SVM > Quadrennials, the ma- 
jority of delegates were not Volun- 
teers committed to the 
world mission of the Church. The 
best summary of the first conference 
day came from a student: “We are 
all confused on different problems!” 


already 


Questions and discussion on the 
essentials of the Christian faith per- 
sisted throughout most of the rest of 
the conference. More than once dele- 
gates were heard asking, “Why don't 
we deal with these issues of the Chris 
tian faith in our campus group?” oF 
“Why didn’t my church at home 
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TY) 


teach me 
tions?” One student's observation, 
i 

which contained more insight than 


“The 


more about these ques 


concern for grammar, said: 


oreatest mission field is me!” 
g 


iT WAS AN INTERNATIONAL GATHERING 

We did not spend all our time on 
man’s hope. We hadn’t been at the 
conference long before we were quite 
aware of its international flavor. 
Whether at a fireside, in a vocational 
seminar, or standing in the line at 
the cafeteria, students from India, 
South Africa, Korea, o1 


Southeast \sia were to be seen o1 


I: urope, 


heard. The more than 200 students 
from outside North America partici 
pated on the plattorm and in the 
small mincon discussion groups, and 
their presence in the conference 
eave many of us our first experience 
of the world community of Chris 
tians. Many new and illuminating 
insights about the Christian life and 
faith came from their lips as they 
told about their home churches. 
Every now and then one had the 
feeling that these foreign students 
were fulfilling a missionary role to 
North American students! 

Also, these students from across the 
oceans made us most aware of the 
ferment and change taking place in 
many other parts of the world. If we 
were not too sure about the revolu 
tionary character of today’s world 
with its storm centers and “ideolog 
about which 


ical vacuums” Tracey 


Jones, Administrative Secretary fon 
the Quadrennial, spoke on the open 


night, we had only to listen to the 


many amazing stories told by these 
friends to realize that the Christian 
Church now faces an entirely new 
kind of problem than that of the 
missionary movement of fifty years 
ago. Perhaps the most significant re 
sult of this experience of the World 
Church was the realization on the 
part of many that we cannot identify 
the Gospel with any one culture. 
Critical questions were raised in 


many mincon groups when one 
speaker included winning friends fon 
Christ and our country in the same 
breath. Again this issue was undei 
lined in the play, Jn His Hands 
(written for the conference by Archie 
Crouch) in which a Korean pastor, 
after being liberated by American 
soldiers, refused to travel in the 
USA to bolster 


just as he had refused earlier to be 


American morale, 


used first by the Japanese and then 
the Korean communists for then 
propaganda purposes. 

We then realized the meaning ol 
some of the things said earlier in the 
conterence about the basis for Chris 
tian hope lying beyond the plane 
history. Ow 


of human hope is 


neither political, cultural, nor na 
tionalistic. When, in his final address, 
Dr. Ranson stated that the purpose 
ol the Church is not to save a pa 
ticular civilization, there was a spon 


taneous outburst ol applause. 


INCIDENT EVOKES REPENTANCE 
hroughout the evening presenta- 

tions of the Christian witness in a 

revolutionary world and in the 


seminars on geographical areas, we 





The presence of students from many lands made the conference an international event 
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were continually reminded that ou 
deep frustrations and hatreds were 
at least in part the result of God's 
judgment on the world and_ the 
Church for their failure to live ac 
cording to God’s purposes. In this 
situation, as of old, our response as 
Christians is first of all one of re- 
pentance. 

The best illustration of the reality 
of this response came when word 
spread that a restaurant downtown 
had refused to serve certain confer 
ence delegates. Our immediate re 
action was to cry out in righteous 
indignation. But soon we were re 
minded of our lack of concern about 
various kinds of segregation which 
we not only allow but in which we 
have participated in our home 
churches and college communities. 
What right had we visitors to speak 


“6 


out in a “holier-than-thou” tone to 
restaurant owners and the people of 
Lawrence? First we joined together 
in an act of repentance and then 
spoke in a firm tone about the need 
lor social justice in a world where 
Christ is Kir 


1g. 
RESPONSE WAS VARIED 


During the first part of the con 
ference there was no clear articula 
tion of the missionary call. However, 
the number of questions about the 
present work of the church missions 
boards grew as we listened to the 
evening reports of Christian work 
in North America and around the 
world and participated in the sem 
inars. Vocational interviews were 
held every day during the confer- 
ence. 

Still another major conclusion for 
many of the conference was that all 
Christians are called to be a part of 
the world mission of the Church in 
proclaiming its message. “Missions is 
everybody's business,” a student said, 
and not merely for those who have 
volunteered to serve with a mission 
board. At the close of the conference 
several hundred signed the SVM dec¢ 
laration: “It is my purpose to serve 
Christ in the world mission of His 
Church, and to this end prayerfully 
to find my life work.” For some this 
meant to prepare for service with a 
mission board in one of the world’s 
needy areas; for others it meant tak- 
ing a previous vocational choice with 
a much greater seriousness in the 
light of its relationship as a part of 
the Church’s world mission. 
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Dr. Ranson’s last talk (see below) 
and the closing conference address by 


Dr. Mackay, 


LT heological 


President of Princeton 
Seminary, made two 
things real: We now knew that his- 
tory was going somewhere, toward a 
affirmation, 


faith, and hope had a personal mean- 


definite end; such an 


ing for each delegate. 
knew that 


Secondly, we 
history is ultimately in 
While all of us had 
Handel's ‘“Halleluia 


it had a strange new powet 


(,od’s hands. 
olten heard 
Chorus,” 
and meaning when at the close of 
the watchnight service the choir sang, 
“For He shall reign forever and ever, 
King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
Long before the end of the confer- 


ence students were asking how they 
could take the message of the Quad- 
rennial back to their campuses. The 
answers given were of three kinds. 
Many were concerned about per- 
sonal evangelism on campus. On the 
final night one group of students 
organized a whole series of small 
simultaneous firesides on the subject 
“Personal evangelism on your cam- 
pus.” . 

Others said their answer was more 
study. Their vocation at the mo- 
ment is to be students. Not only were 
take their college 
courses more seriously but they want 
to participate in Bible study, using 
such study outlines as Paul Minear’s 


they going to 


The Good News; they want to study 
more about the Christian f. ith with 
the help of such books as D. T, Niles’ 
That They May Have Life; the 
want to learn more about the Chris 
tian Church around the world 
through such books as Lesslie Ney. 
bigin’s That All May Be One, anq 
the pamphlet Now. The delegates 
had received copies of these mz aterials 
in the conference packets. 

Other students are planning to 
organize deputation teams made y 
of conference delegates from thei; 
area to tell students and church mem. 
bers about the SVM Quadrennia] 
and share their new insights op 
“Christ’s Kingdom—Man’s Hope.” 


CHARLES W. RANSON, General Secretary of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, made three platform addresses at the Quadrennial 


Conference on the conference theme, 


“Christ’s Kingdom: Man’‘s Hope.” 


We give here the third of the series, in slightly briefer form than the 


spoken speech: 


THE CHURCH: REDEMPTIVE COMMUNITY 


GOD is at work in the world in all 
history, for he is the creator and up- 
holder of all things. But he is at work 
in a special way in the fulfillment of 
his missionary purpose to consum- 
mate all things in Christ, through 
the community of faith. “God has 
placed everything under the powe1 
of Christ, and has set him up as the 
head of everything in the Church. 
For the Church is his body, and 
that body lives fully the One who 
fills the whole wide’ universe.” 
(Ephesians 1:22-23) The Church is 
also described in this same letter as a 
building in’ which separate 
piece, properly fitted into its place, 
grows together into a temple con- 
secrated to God, a building in which 
God himself lives by his spirit. 


each 


The use of these two metaphors 
recalls two important facts. First that 
there is no such thing as an isolated 
Christian. Whitehead, the eminent 
modern philosopher, has described 
religion as what a man does with his 
solitariness. But that could never be 
an adequate description of the Chris 
John Wesley was 
nearer the truth when he taught that 
there is no such thing as a solitary 
Christian. John 


tian religion. 


Calvin said, “Those 
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who have God as father must have 
the Church as mother.” And a 
modern Scottish theologian, H. R. 
Mackintosh, put it even more 
sharply: “Just as you cannot say 
‘citizens’ without implying the state, 
so the New Testament teaches you 
cannot say ‘Christian’ without im- 
plying the Church.” 

But these metaphors remind us 
not only of the corporateness but 
also of the concreteness of the Chris- 
tian faith. Archbishop Temple once 
said that Christianity is the most 
materialistic of all the great religions! 
The Bible is not a record of ideas 
about God. It is the story of the 
people of God. It does not deal with 
elusive abstractions such as ideas 
about how God acts. It describes in 
concrete terms how God's purpose is 
wrought out in history through a 
people. The emphasis everywhere is 
upon action, the action of a visible 
body. 

Against this essential background 
of corporateness and of concreteness, 
let us look at some aspects of the 
Church which are directly related 
to our central theme. We shall con- 
sider the Church as the community 
of hope; the community of action; 


and the 
And we shall see, I trust, not merely 
that those three interlock into a 
unity which justifies the title, “The 
Redemptive Community,” but con- 
fronts us with a challenge which de- 
mands our decision. 

1. The Church is the 

of Hope 

An unlettered cockney stood one 
day in the Tate Gallery in Lon- 
don before the original of G. F. 
Watts’ symbolic masterpiece entitled 
“Hope.” This well-known picture 
portrays a woman seated on a sphere, 
representing the world, whirling 
through space. Her eyes are blind- 
folded, her hair in disorder, her dress 
disarrayed. In her hand is a lute, its 
strings, all save one, broken. The 
Londoner looked from the picture to 
its title on the frame’s edge: “Hope,” 
and muttered: “I expect she ‘opes 
she won't fall off.” 

As we look out on the uncertain 
future of our world, are we sustained 
by any faith more substantial than 
a vague hope that mankind will 
somehow avoid falling into the abyss, 
that our world shall somehow pre 
serve its precarious equilibrium and 
avert final catastrophe? I have met 


community of obedience. 


Community 
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many who profess to be Christians 
whose hope is no larger than this, as 
they look out upon the troubled 
world scene. Their only reply to the 
demonic forces which are loose in 
the world is a plaintive bleat on the 
need for brotherhood. 

Contrast with this modern mood, 
the confidence of that first com 
munity of hope as it moved out into 
a hostile world. They had seen the 
unleashing of the forces of evil in 
Christ. They 
thought that in his death their hopes 


the crucifixion of 


were dead. But in his resurrection 
they saw his victory. They received 
at Pentecost the gift of the Spirit and 
became the new Israel, the Church. 
They were sharers of an unconquer- 
able hope and conscious participants 
in a divine purpose within history. 
They were witnesses to him. who had 
come and who would come again. 
In that dual hope they found their 
victory. Thus, a little group of in 
significant people, without worldly 
powel and admittedly deficient in 
culture, thrust out into an alien 
world and conquered both an empire 
and a culture. The community of 
hope, in the fulfillment of its mis- 
sion, became the community of re- 
demptive action within history. 


2. The Church is the Community of 
Action | 
God’s purpose for the Church—in 

the goth century, no less than in the 

first century or the fifth—is that it 





Charles W. Ranson, speaking 
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shall be the instrument of his re- 
demptive purpose within history. 
Into this supernatural fellowship you 
and | are called. In it we become not 
only partakers of hope, but partners 
in God’s redemptive action among 
men. That, as St. Paul said, is truly 
a staggering thing. 

It is vitally important to link hope 
with action. Only as we are held by 
the hope which lies beyond history 
are we empowered for redemptive 
action within history. In the time of 
our success and security we need to 
be delivered from self-sufficiency and 
utopianism. In time of disaster we 
need to be saved from despair and 
defeatism. 

Men talk today with sober realism 
about the possible collapse of west- 
ern civilization. They sometimes for- 
get that it has collapsed before. They 
forget also that when that happened 
the one vital and creative force that 
stood amid the ruins was the Chris- 
tian Church. In the year 410 A.D. 
the barbarian hordes from the north 
swept into the city of Rome and the 
light of civilization was dimmed for 
boo years. Yet the true light still shone 
in the hearts of those whose hope lay 
beyond history—the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ. As Alaric and 
his tribesmen plundered Rome an 
aging bishop began to write a book. 
As Professor John Foster has pointed 
out, a man of sixty writing at such a 
moment might well have written: 
“Memoirs of the City of Rome.” 
What Augustine wrote was Concern- 
ing the City of God. 

“After the storming and the sack 
of Rome,” he wrote, “my zeal was 
kindled for the house of God.” From 
that kindling zeal was born, in the 
midst of calamity, a magnificent 
treatise in the Christian meaning of 
history. There was born also a new 
hope in the hearts of men and a new 
sense of mission in the life of the 
Church. 

Among the barbarian tribes which 
invaded Rome and put out the light 
of western civilization were some of 
my Anglo-Saxon They 
earned an unsavory reputation for 
savagery. A century and a half later 
there came a counter-attack from the 
east. Missionaries from Rome were 
invading Britain and they were led 
by another Augustine. Modern 
Church historians have pointed out 


ancestors. 


that the connection between the two 
Augustines is more than nominal 
and casual. ““The second Augustine 
came [to Britain] because the first 
had believed, taught, and stamped it 
upon the minds of his successors that 
the kingdoms of this world may 
change, but the city of God goes on 
abuilding.’””! 

In 1942 William Temple became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
After his enthronement in the chan 
of St. Augustine, William ‘Temple 
ascended the pulpit in the ancient 
Christian shrine in Canterbury Ca 
thedral and preached a sermon in 


g6th 


which he used these words: 

“As though in preparation for such 
a time as this, God has been building 
up a Christian fellowship which now 
extends into almost every nation, and 
binds citizens of them all togethe1 
in true unity and mutual love. No 
human agency has planned this. It is 
the result of the great missionary 
enterprise of the last 
Almost incidentally the great world 
fellowship has arisen; it is the great 
new fact of our era. ... Here is one 
great ground of hope for the coming 
days—this world-wide Christian fel 
lowship, this ecumenical movement. 
... It is of urgent importance that 


50 yeal Ss. 


we become aware of it, that we 
further it in every way open to us, 
and that through it we take our part 
in providing for the Spirit of Christ 
the agency by which he may trans- 
form the world.” 

If you ask: What is God doing 
today?—there is at least a partial 
answer. He is still at work in the 
redemptive community which now, 
for the first time in history, is spread 
through all the earth. For centuries 
Christian men and women have af- 
firmed their faith in the universal 
Church. They have done it in the 
words of the historic creeds: “I be- 
lieve in the Holy, Catholic Church.” 
They have sung it in the words of 
that great lyrical creed, Te Deum 
Laudamus: “The Holy Church 
throughout all the world doth ac- 
knowledge Thee, the Father of an 
infinite majesty.” But for centuries 
such words as these have been only 
an affirmation of faith, hope and 
aspiration. It is given to us to live 
at a time when they have become an 
assertion of fact as well as an expres- 
sion of faith and hope. The redemp- 





1 Foster, Then and Now, p. 29 
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tive community is now a universal 


society. This has been made possible 
by the faithfulness and obedience of 
Student Volunteers in an earlier 
generation. And the task is not com- 
plete. It has only begun. But God 
speaks to us today within the con- 
text of a community of faith which 
is a world-wide community. 

May I suggest that the significance 
of this great new fact of our era can 
best be seen in the light of two othe: 
facts: (a) The world has been unified 
physically; the miracles of science 
have telescoped space and shortened 
time and brought all mankind to 
gether into a closeness of contact 
never known before. (b) The world, 
though thus physically unified, is 
deeply and perilously divided, spirit 
ually and ideologically. The tragedy 
ol our time is that though “the world 
that high 
destiny mankind is not yet fit.”” It is 
in this kind of world that the Church, 


as a community ol redemptive action 


has become a unity, for 


within history, must discover the na 
ture of its obedience in contemporary 
terms. 


The Church may not save civiliza- 
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... “not in the well worn words... 
but in language that both youth and 
age can understand”* in— 


LIFE’S MEANING 


THE WHY AND HOW OF 
CHRISTIAN LIVING 


by HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
“This book is addressed particularly 
to youth,” writes Charles Clayton 
Morrison in The Pulpit. “Dr. Van 
Dusen has been living with youth all 
his life as their teacher and counselor. 
He knows their perplexities and feels 
them himself as they feel them.” 
Here, simply and clearly, he answers 
the questions that are troubling you. 
Student edition, $1.75 
(3 copies, student edition, $5.00) 
Cloth binding, $2.50 


A Haddam House book 
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291 Broadway New York City 7 
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tion today any more than it did in 
the fifth century. That is not its 
business. But I believe, in the con- 
text of contemporary history, the 
calling of God to the Church must be 
seen, as never before, as a world 
task—in which a universal Church 

confronts a unified but deeply di- 

vided world with the gospel of God 
the message of Christ’s kingdom, 

which is man’s hope. 

9. The Church is a Community of 
Obedience 
The use of 

munity” and 


phrases like “com 
“Church” 
scures the intensely personal charac- 


often ob- 


ter of Christian obedience. Our con- 
cern as Christian students is not with 
the obedience of other people, but 
with our own obedience. Two of the 
main occupational diseases of stu- 
dents are a tendency to be spectators 
and, a touching faith in the value of 
abstract ideas. It is well, therefore, 
that we should remind ourselves 
that the kingdom of God cometh not 
by observation; nor does it come by 
abstract thought. Christian obedi 
ence is not assent to the right ideas; 


it is the result of direct encounte1 


The New China Missions 


When the Communist government 
ban fell on the work of Christian mis- 
United Board sought new 
ways of training a Christian leadership 
for China. 


sions, the 


Working outside China, mission forces 
today are aiding the development of new 
educational institutions, such as Chung 
Chi College in Hong Kong. For the 
training of leaders, undergraduate and 
graduate study is being made available 
in Canada and the United States, and 
mission funds are sending Chinese 
Christian professors to Japan Interna- 
tional Christian University. In North 
America, Chinese students and _profes- 
sors are helped to make use of their skills 
while they earn their living. 

The Board also promotes projects in 
research and translation. Its offices are 
in 150 Filth Avenue, New York 11. 


British Book Club 
Has American Branch 


Ihe British SCM Book Club has 
gained a solid reputation for the ex- 
cellence of its output at the very low 
club rate of $5 for six books a year. 
Among its current offerings are: Afte) 
the Apostles—John Foster; The Chris 
tian Misston—Max Warren; Christian 
Partnership—Stephen Neill. 

You can join the British SCM Book 
Club through Association Press Book 
Store, 291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


with the God who comes to us jp 
Jesus Christ, and with the people of 
God—with that earthy thing, the 
Church which is His body. 

So often Christianity appears to ys 
to be a series of rather frightening de. 
mands—intellectual, moral ang 
spiritual—as if it were a new legalism, 
a new moralism. There is an olq 
Welsh carol which sets forth in moy. 
ing simplicity the central fact of and 
meaning of our faith— 

“All poor men and humble, 

All lame men who stumblk 
Come haste ye, nor feel ye afraid. 
For Jesus our treasure 


With Love past all measur 
In lowly, poor manger was laid. 


“Then haste we to show him 
The praises we owe him, 
Our service he ne’er can despise. .. 
“Come haste ye, nor feel ve afraid.” 
Because we too know ourselves to 
be both poor men and humble—and 
lame men who stumble—that is the 
place where we can find the hope of 
our calling and know that we are 
no longer outsiders or aliens but fel. 
low citizens with every other Chris. 
tian and partners in God's sovereign 
purpose within and beyond history, 








“Here is India to the life!’’* | 


THAT 
ALL 
MAY 
BE 
ONE 


A South India Diary 
by BISHOP J. E. L. NEWBIGIN 
* “Deeply informing and distinguished 
in its moving simplicity of style, Bishop 
Newbigin’s book gives its reader an 
intimate sense of acquaintance with the 
Indian villagers and of identification 
with the trials and triumphs of his fel- 
low Christians in a church now giving 
what is probably the most significant 
demonstration of Christian unity in the 
world.”—Franklin D. Cogswell 
This is the human, colorful, and mov- 
ing journal of a bishop of the unified 
Church of South India. Selected as a 
study book for the Student Volunteer 
Movement’s Quadrennial Conference. 
Cloth binding, $1.50 
A Haddam House book 
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Program Cues for March 





e—_ 


Protect the Heritage of Civil Liberty 


MEETING ONE 
The Christian Roots of Freedom 


Sources which the Program Committee 
will want to study in planning this meet- 
ing are: “Freedom Stems From God”— 
David R yberts (p. 5 f., im this magazine ), 
and “Civil Liberties on the Campus,” 
an NSCY program paper. 


“The American Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, the Four Freedoms, the report 
of the President’s Committee on Civil 
Rights and what we commonly know as 
academic freedom, all grow directly from 
one culture of Protestant Christianity. 
There are some other auxiliary roots in 
the French and American revolutions, 
in the Age of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment, but the main roots dig 
deeply into the Christian faith and tradi- 
tion. They draw nourishment from the 
life, death and victory of Jesus Christ, 
the first century Christian community, 
the letter of Paul to the Church in Ga- 
latia, the virile faith of the reformers 
and the independent English sects of the 
seventeenth century. The freedoms we 
cherish have their roots deeply imbedded 
in the Christian religion” —Ray Gibbons 
in Civil Liberties on the Campus. 


The meeting might be divided into 
three parts: 

1. A worship service based on the 
experience of Peter and John before 
the Sanhedrin, Acts 4:19. 

2. A brief discussion of the major 
sources of freedom (the Bible; ethics 
and natural law; and history—see pro- 
gram paper) by a mature student or a 
professor ol government. 

3. Study of the Biblical sources of 
freedom in groups of ten to fifteen 
persons (see program paper). 


MEETING Two 


Students Uphold Academic Freedom (using 
role-playing as the method of presentation) 

ROLE-PLAYING is a simple drama 
in which two or more people act out a 
situation relating to a problem or idea 
which a group is considering. Either the 
leader or the group can choose the 
situation and define the characters, but 
no one memorizes a part. Conversation 
is spontaneous. ROLE-PLAYING may 
be used as a rehearsal for a real-life situa- 
tion, to analyze or diagnose a problem, 
to bring out different viewpoints, to 
present alternative courses of action, 
and to develop skill in dealing with 
people. The situation should be made as 
realistic as possible. The following steps 
ire essential: 

! Available from National Student Coun- 


cil, YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
N. Y., for 15 cents 
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1. Choosing the problem 

2. Agreeing on the details of the 
situation 

3. Defining the roles to be played 

j. Clarifying the part taken by the 
audience 

» The role-playing itself (done once 
or several times) 

6. Discussing the situation after the 
role-playing 


Suggested Problem I: A 
from another college, who advocates 
progressive methods of teaching, has 
spoken on your campus. The local news- 
papers, disagreeing with the views of 
the professor, have attacked the college 
in an editorial. As a result, the presi- 
dent of the college makes a ruling that 
henceforth only those speakers whom 
he has approved can address campus 
groups. 


pr ofessor 


A group of campus. leaders sees this 
ruling as an abridgement of academic 
freedom and decides to call upon the 
president to present their views. The 
scene takes place in the president’s office. 
One person takes the part of the presi- 
dent. Members of the committee might 
be representatives of the Student Coun- 
cil, the College Religious Council and 
the CA. The committee, having met be- 
forehand knows the points it plans to 
raise with the president. The person who 
takes the role of the president must take 
into consideration the many pressures 
which are on him from groups outside, 
as well as inside the college. 

The leader of the meeting may need 
to take the first thirty minutes for dis- 
cussion with the whole group in clarify- 
ing the situation, in casting the char- 
acters, and defining the issues to be dis- 
cussed. Then he reviews the scene and 
the roles, announces that the committee 
has just arrived in the president's office 
and that he does not know why they 
have come. He tells the audience to 
watch the president’s reaction to what 
the students say, and his to what they say. 
Then he withdraws and the play begins. 

The role-playing lasts about fifteen 
minutes, but is stopped by the leader 
while the discussion is still heated. 

In the discussion, the president is 
asked for his reactions, then committee 
members give theirs and the audience 
is asked to discuss the issues involved. 

For suggested arguments for the com- 
mittee to use, see Religious Groups De- 
fend Freedom of Speech—Russell Jones 
on page 10. 


Suggested Problem II: The college 
allows students little or no participation 
in school government. After discussing 
the situation in a CA meeting, the 
group decides to send a committee to 
the president to see that a student-faculty 
committee be set up to work with the 


idministration on problems directly af 
fecting students. The scene takes place 
in the president’s office. 


Suggested Problem III: An instruc- 
tor in a sophomore course in contem- 
porary American literature gains pet 
mission from the English Department's 
Committee on Required Reading to 
include John Dos Passos’ book USA on 
the reading list. A student’s parent pro- 
tests to a member of the Board of 
Regents that a book containing “obscene 
and vile language” should not be on a 
sophomore reading list. When the CA 
cabinet hears that the president has 
threatened to dismiss the professor, it 
discusses the issue. A motion is made to 
send a committee to the president to 
protest. Student A voices the danger of 
limiting academic freedom. Student B 
fears that such action may damage the 
CA’s position with the administration. 
Student C sees the importance of the is 
sue, but fears having the CA linked with 
other “radical” campus groups that have 
already taken a stand. The president of 
the CA is interested in seeing that all 
points of view are heard before a vote 
is taken and that the issue under dis- 
cussion is not the morality of the book 
but the right of a teacher to prescribe 
the reading material for his courses. 


MEETING THREE 
Academic Freedom and Academic Responsibility 


Ask a panel of two students and three 
professors to discuss the issue of academic 
freedom. Ask one student to present the 
effect of the fear of unsustained at- 
tacks by members of Congressional in- 
vestigating committees upon freedom of 
expression on the campus (see SPAN, 
page 24). 

For resources see Freedom in Educa 
tion by Louis Joughin, p. 9, and Civil 
Liberties of Teachers and Students, pub- 
lished by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. 


MEETING Four 
Due Process of Law Denied (a Movie) 


The film Due Process of Law Denied 
consists of excerpts from The Ox-Bow 
Incident. The 16 mm film is available 
from the ILGWU Film Library, 1710 
Broadway, New York, N.Y., without fee; 
and from Association Films, 35 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. at a rental 
of $4.50. Running time 30 minutes. 


Suggested Introduction: The film 
action takes place when the West was 
“wild” and individuals felt justified in 
taking the law into their own hands. 
Today, due process of law, the right 
of every individual to a fair and im- 
partial trial, is being denied in equally 
dangerous but more subtle ways. Indi- 
viduals are put on trial in the columns 
of newspapers with little chance to 
answer the charges. Reputable men are 
attacked verbally in congressional com- 
mittees with no opportunity for rebuttal. 
Persons are convicted of “subversive 


Continued on next page 
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In a democracy each citizen is responsible fer the course the nation takes. Christian judgment and 
action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. Span 
brings information concerning public issues demanding Christian judgment and action by students. 





Help to End Character Assassinations in Congress 


Freedom of Expression Curbed by Fear 

In recent years students and other 
U.S. citizens have become hesitant about 
expressing their convictions 
they fear they may be accused of com- 
munism if they belong to an organiza- 
tion to which a Communist also belongs 
or if they speak with conviction in sup- 
port of unpopular or controversial 
When American citizens fear to 
express their opinions freely, the very 
basis of our democracy is in jeopardy. 
What has intimidated students, college 
professors, government employees and 
other citizens of the United States? 


because 


issucs 


Role of Congressional Committees 

One of the major causes of the fear 
which restricts freedom of expression is 
the role taken by congressional commit- 
tees. Members of the House Un-Ameri 
can Activities Committee and Senator 
Joseph McCarthy have attacked the 
good character of individuals by making 
charges against them. When the spot- 
light of national publicity is turned 
upon a person who is accused by a 
member of Congress of communism, Ol 
other charges, there is little that he can 
do to prove his innocence, since congres- 
sional immunity forbids his bringing 
suit for slander against his accuser. The 
practice of announcing publicly the 
guilt of a man before he has been tried 
is in complete contradiction to the old 
Anglo-saxon principle that man _ is 
presumed innocent until he has been 
proved guilty. 

Since the Supreme Court, in the Tea 
pot Dome Case, upheld the right of 
Congress to range widely in making in- 
vestigations looking toward legislation 
in the public interest and since the 
courts hesitate to impose limitations to 
the powers of Congress, it is the respon- 
sibility of Congress to work out its own 
limitations and put an end to character 
assassinations in its committees. Several 
bills have been introduced laying down 
fair rules of procedure for such investi- 
gations. Senator Benton has taken a 
further step in the same direction by 
calling for an investigation of Senato1 
McCarthy. 


Senator Benton Calls on Senate to Investigate 
Senator McCarthy's Fitness for Office 

On September 28, 1951, Senator Wil- 
liam Benton of Connecticut charged 
under oath that Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin had perjured him- 
self before the Senate in his campaign 
against alleged Communists in govern- 
ment. He documented his case in a 
25,000 word statement presented to the 
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subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Senate Rules Committee. 
He demanded Senator McCarthy's ex- 
pulsion from the Senate or at least his 
public censure by that body. A digest of 
the New York Times (September 29, 
1951) account of the ten charges mad 
by Senator Benton follows: 


1. That Senator McCarthy had falsely 
denied before the Tydings Committee that 
he had told a Wheeling, West Virginia audi 
ence that there were 205 Communists in 
the Department of State. 

2. That he accepted a $10,000 payment 
from the Lustron Corporation, ostensibly 
for writing a book, which had been pre- 
pared by a government agency when he was 
a member of a Senate Committee, dealing 
with matters in which the Corporation had 
a vital interest. 

3. That he had deliberately and falsely 
accused General George C. Marshall of 
“conspiracy.” 

j. That he had falsley told the Senate 
that Senator Tydings had forced him to 
disclose the names of persons he had falsely 
accused of communism. 

5. That he had been largely responsible 
for the false statements made about Sena- 
tor Tydings in the 1950 campaign that led 
to his defeat for reelection. 

6. That he deceived the Senate by of- 
fering to repeat, off the floor and away 
from congressional immunity, libelous state- 
ments which he later refused to repeat. 

That he claimed to have from the 
Department of State an FBI “chart” on 
Communists in the Department, when J. 
Edgar Hoover stated that no such chart 
had ever been sent to the Department of 
State. 

8. That he deliberately deceived the 
Senate by claiming to have 81 cases of dis- 
loyal persons in the Department of State, 
when he was using a two-year old file of 
“exploded” cases. 

g. That he falsely charged that Germans 
were mistreated to force confessions from 
them concerning the Malmedy, Belgium 
massacre. 

10. That he retained on his payroll a 
man accused of perjury. 


Before the Senate can challenge Sena- 
tor McCarthy's fitness to serve on that 
body, the Rules Committee must recom- 
mend that the Senate consider the case. 
\ decision as to whether to make a full 
investigation is to be made in the pres- 


ent session ol Congress. 


The Student YMCA and YWCA have long 
believed that each Christian shares responsi- 
bility for the actions of his government and 
have urged students to become effective Chris- 
tian citizens. Part of a Christian citizen's re- 
sponsibility is to judge all issues, including po- 
litical ones, in the light of his faith, and to 
express his convictions to the proper authori- 
ties. 





What Christians Can Do 

Consider the basic relation of freedom 
of thought and expression to \merican 
democracy. Analyze the causes for the 
fears which restrict students in their 
freedom of expression. Discuss the im- 
portance to the nation of maintaining 
freedom of expression in colleges and 
universities. 

Study the threat to freedom of expres. 
sion in the current practices of Cop. 
gressional investigating committees, 
Irace the effect of unsustained charges 
against persons on freedom of expres. 
sion throughout the nation. 

Ask members of the CA to write to 
their Senators about their concern that 
freedom of expression is being curbed 
by fear of unjust accusations by mem- 
bers of Congress. And urge them to 
vote for a full investigation of the 
serious charges Senator Benton has 
brought against Senator McCarthy. 
Such investigation must, of course, pro- 
vide for the right of Senator McCarthy 
to answer fully the charges made against 
him. 


RESOURCES 

The Loyalty of Free Men, Alan Barth, 
Viking Press, $3.00, especially pages 
IX—XXX1; 49—74. 

Weighed in the Balance (an article on 
Senator McCarthy) Time, October 29. 
1951, pp. 21-24. 

The McCarthy Issue, Pro and Con (In- 
terviews with Senator Benton and 
Senator McCarthy). 

U.S. News and World Report, Septem- 
ber 7, 1951, pp. 24-41. 

Security and Freedom: The Great Chal- 
lenge (Annual Report of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 1951) 170 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 35C. 





PROGRAM CUES (From page 23) 


activity” by hasty rumor and through 
“guilt by association.” In these ways due 
process of law is denied. 


Questions for Discussion: 

What alternatives did Henry Fonda 
have? Should he have refused to go 
with the posse? What made him decide 
to defend the victim? Why did the store- 
keeper, Mr. Davies, go along? Why did 
the others go? 

What did Fonda mean when he said, 
“A hanging is every man’s business?” 
What rights were denied the victim? Are 
these rights denied men today? Do pub- 
lic agencies deny them to individuals? 

Another film which might be used 1s. 
Dees It Matter What You Think?—a 
provocative film which examines various 
methods of getting ideas across. (Avail- 
able from Association Films for $3.50 
per day.) 

This PROGRAM CUE was prepared by Fran- 
ces Smith, chairman, and members of the Com- 
mittee on Effective Citizenship, the National 
Student YMCA and YWCA. 
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THE FLORIDA CASES and 
CIVIL RIGHTS 





re liv 


Conterence of 


Commission on 


Central 
\merican Rabbis in a message for Race Rela- 


152, 


Justice and Peace of the 


tions Sunday, said, “We have reached that juncture in 
\merican history when our moral imperatives in the field of 
race relations require immediate implementation in practical 
the Cicero, Illinois, riots 
last July, the dynamiting of the Carver Negro Housing Project 
in Miami, Florida, in September, followed by the blasting of a 
Hebrew School, Roman Catholic 
Church to know that events in the year 1951 give the Rabbis’ 


words 


iwction.”” We have only to consider 


Jewish Synagogue and a 


a deep significance. Florida and Cicero represent a 
pattern of happenings rather than isolated events. 

®& In i949 four Negro youths were arrested on a charge 
of rape in Groveland, Florida. In the fall of 1951 the United 
States Supreme Court ordered a Ihe 
surrounding the first trial were such that the execution of 


re-trial. circumstances 
justice was almost impossible. When, in November last, two 
of the men were being escorted to another city for a new trial 
one of them, Samuel Shepherd, was killed and the other, 
Walter Irvin, critically 
they both attempted to escape 


the sheriff who declared 
The coroner's jury completely 


wounded by 


exonerated the sheriff. 

Determined to see that the case be thoroughly investigated 
and justice obtained for Walter Irvin, Mr. Harry T. Moore, 
Florida Secretary for the N.A.A.C.P. who had also been active 
in the campaign to equalize teachers’ salaries, had been busy 
raising funds for the case. On Christmas night Mr. Moore's 
home was dynamited. He died on the way to the hospital 
and his wife succumbed to her injuries a week later. 


e Why They happen 
partly because liberal people are afraid to speak out. They 
happen partly because liberal people, afraid of being mistaken 
as giving support to Red movements, will not stand up and be 
counted in a time of stress and strain. 


are such things allowed to happen? 


We must urge Attorney General McGrath to investigate the 
Florida bombings, sift each outrage to the bottom and 
prosecute with the utmost rigor any and all officers of the 
law who have violated their trust. 


We must urge our Senators and Representatives to pass the 
Civil Rights Bills before Congress—Anti-lynching, Anti Poll 
lax, F.E.P.C., Federal Aid to Education. 


We must think (and act upon our thoughts) of ways by which 
members of minority groups known to us personally may 
achieve first-class citizenship. Housing is a key factor—on out 
campuses, in the communities to which we belong. What does 
the word “exclusive” mean when applied to a_ particular 
neighborhood? What did it mean in Cicero when a Negro at 
tempted to rent an apartment? Flares, bricks and burning 
torches were thrown into the house, radiators and walls ripped 
out and furniture thrown from the windows by the mob. Yet 
according to Charles Abrams in “The Time Bomb That Ex 
ploded in Cicero” in Commentary, November, 1951, “In New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Seattle, and Portland 
(Oregon) housing projects involving more than a_ billion 
dollars in investments have integrated Negroes and whites 
successfully. Numerous that real 


estate values do not decline simply because Negroes or othe 


studies have demonstrated 


minority groups move into an area.” 





®& Ina democratic America the denial of first class citizenship 
to any individual is very costly. It hurts our reputation jp in. 
ternational circles. It embarrasses our delegates to the United 
Nations. It makes it difficult to refute the comments of the 
Soviet delegates who say we must prove ourselves not by what 
we say or what scorn we heap on others, but by what we do 
within our own borders. The Crisis for December, 1951. say. 
in the editorial, “Unless we act soon, the corpse in the road. 
side ditch could very well be not that of some poor blag 
Samuel Shepherd, but of Democracy itself.” And Ralph 
Bunche said recently at the World Affairs Institute, “We cap. 
not ever explain such deeds to those non-white people who 
constitute the great majority of the world’s population ang 
whose confidence and friendship we seek and need.” 


ELSIE HARPER 
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Editorial 
—— 


by NANCY SIMONS 


MARCH, 1952 


Co-Chairman, National Student Council YMCA-YWCA, 
Ohio Wesleyan University ‘51, now a student in the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago 





OUR CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS around the world today are confronted by one common problem. How are 
the relevance and power of the Christian faith shown in the community of which students are a 
part? This question is as urgent a concern for students of Smalltown College and Bigcity Univer- 
sity, USA, as for students anywhere in the world. 


AT FIRST GLANCE the need for Christian witness by students in some places in the world may 
seem —_ pressing than the need in America, land of prosperity and comparative freedom. But is 
it, really: 

Merely a surface study of our culture reveals signs of crumbling and inner decay. The individual, 
with the best of material resources at his finger tips, is plagued by fer, unhappiness, loneliness 
and insecurity. Those who try to escape into mad pleasure binges, find in the agony of their hang- 
overs that they have succeeded only in wallowing more deeply into that which they have tried to 
escape. 

These conditions are reflected and even intensified in the university community of which we as 
students are a part and to which we as Christian students and Christian student groups must make 
a witness. The university no longer deserves its title, for it has become the scene of great diversity. 
Representatives of various fields of study are scarcely able to speak to one another, because in- 
creasing specialization, and the god of competence in one’s own field alone, has repiaced the 


search for unity and integration. We, as student, are caught up in the pattern and even help to 
promulgate it. 


THE STUDENT YMCA AND YWCA have a long and rich heritage of prophetic witness in many 
problems with which our society has been confronted. Yet today, when we face disintegration and 
separation—problems which cannot be solved by forthright social action—we let our fears keep us 
from tackling them. We continue on our way as “good joes” doing “good deeds.” 

It has been said that the unofficial motto of the British Student Movement is “to be the university 
within the university which is no university.” Does this suggest our task as a student Christian move- 
ment centered in the university community? 

We must know, more clearly than ever before, what the Christian faith is; what it means for our 
time and for our universities. We must uncover for ourselves the real structure of reality, and know 
what our discovery implies for our university situation. We must ask over and over again, Who is 
Jesus Christ? What does his life, death, and resurrection say to us? 


BECAUSE WE ARE A PART OF A UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY which assumes the validity of in- 
tellectual inquiry, the answers we find to our questions must be not only emotionally satisfying but 
intellectually valid. The Christian faith can speak relevantly to the university only through the 
language and disciplines which the university understands. In this way the Christian faith is the 
unifying factor in which the divorced fields of study come together to be a true university. 


THE TASK cannot be undertaken by a single individual. It demands a community, a Christian com- 
munity which supports each one of its members in this difficult job. Difficult yes, for it means show- 
ing the university what it is to be truly intellectual. It means being a student in the fullest sense 
of the word—an aim which is not popular in the American college scene today. It means making 
choices and saying no to most of the numerous extra-curricular activities which keep us from think- 
ing and feeling too deeply about the desperate plight of our time. 

The Student YMCA and YWCA must become, more fully than ever before, a committed com- 
munity of the concerned which supports, encourages, and leads in the recovery of that wholeness 
which is possible only in the Christian faith. 











SEYMOUR A. SMITH examines the attitude of the university toward religion 


and reports— 


RELIGIOUS CLIMATE FAIR, WITH 
STRONG WINDS 


“The American university . . . does not in reality care a button about religion. . . . It looks on 
religion as one of the minor amusements, like china painting, or playing the flute, pleasant for 
those who enjoy that sort of thing, but not an intellectual or a practical necessity.” This is the 
evaluation of Bernard Iddings Bell, always a provocative critic of American education, in his book 


Crisis in Education published three years ago. 


And Clarence P. Shedd of Yale Divinity School's faculty, after recounting evidences of revived 
interest in religion in colleges and universities, told a group of educators last December: “These 
things could not have happened ten years ago: there can be no doubt this is a hopeful moment for 


a. dla ~ 
religion. 


HOW ARE WE TO INTERPRET the attitude of the 
university world toward religion? Is the situation “hope- 
ful?’” Or doesn’t the university “care a button?” The an- 
swer is important to leaders of campus Christian groups 

for the religious orientation of the college conditions 
what a group can and cannot do, sets the stage for any 
realistic appraisal of what needs to be done, and is deter- 
minative for sound planning of strategy. The answer may 
cause us to mount white chargers and gallop off to do 
battle with the enemy; or it may invite us to join hands 
with good friends in a common task. 

It would, of course, be very convenient to offer a simple 
statement—to say that the universities are for religion, 
or against it, and preferably the former. But, like the rest 
of society the university world is not one world, and it is 
not of one mind. The total collegiate scene reveals a 
whole range of attitudes—aggressive hostility, indiffer- 
ence, skepticism, friendly interest, genuine concern— 
played in major and minor keys. And any particular col- 
lege or university may contain within one institution the 
same conflicting attitudes which characterize the wider 
scene. The religious climate of the college campus is, 
therefore, both hot and cold, stormy and fair. And the er- 
ratic climate is due in no small part to the gusts of edu- 
cational fashion which buffet the academic world. 


WINDS THAT BLOW 

Some of these winds have been blowing long and hard, 
and religion has had difhculty standing against them. 
Chese “winds” have been examined at length these past 
five years in several extremely useful books which the 
thoughttul student will want to know about.! 

Here we must remind ourselves, however sketchily, of 
at least the following: 


\. J. Coleman: Task of the Christian in the University 

R. H. Edwin Espy: Religion of College Teachers 

Hazen Series: Religious Perspectives in College Teaching 

Paul M. Limbert, Ed.: College Teaching and Christian Values 
Howard Lowry: The Mind’s Adventure 

Sir Walter Moberly: The Crisis in the University 

Arnold S. Nash: The University and the Modern World 
Henry P. Van Dusen: God in Education 

Amos Wilder: Liberal Learning and Religion 


Religious Indifferentism is probably the most resistant 
stone wall of the university against which student reli- 
gious leaders regularly beat. No college student needs to 
have spelled out for him how religious indifference mani- 
fests itself in the lives of his fellow students and of his 
professors. But it also cuts deep into the educational 
process itself. 


Emphasis upon Vocational Specialization has frozen 
out many of the broader aspects of the curriculum within 
which the concerns of religion would normally fall. 

Substantial segments of the educational profession have 
been insisting upon Exclusive Allegiance to the Scientific 
Method as the only avenue to truth. They do not in- 
sist that every problem must be heated in a test tube or 
examined under a microscope. But the same basic meth- 
odology must be brought to bear in all fields. Judgments 
about the good and the evil, right and wrong are rele- 
gated to a forgotten limbo, while we gather facts, describe, 
and analyze. 

One also finds on the college campus religions which 
rival the traditional Hebrew-Christian faith. A Natural- 
istic Humanism, which acknowledges no reality beyond 
man and the order of nature, is still having its day in the 
educational court. And it is being joined by a new faith 
—a Religion of Democracy. 

These begin, at least, to suggest that there are some 
lions with which lambs may lie down. 

It would be unfair and a misreading of the facts to 
see only religious indifference or negativism, and it would 
be even worse to hurl the epithet “Godless” at the univer- 
sity. For there is within higher education generally, and 
within virtually every educational institution specifically, 
much which lends support to the religious cause. 


FAVORABLE PORTENTS 

Remarkable strides have been made in recent years in 
the official provisions of the colleges and universities for 
dealing directly with religion. New and vigorous depart: 
ments of religion have been established where none ex- 
isted before. Princeton and Columbia have inaugurated 
flourishing departments since World War II; well over 
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half of all state universities provide curricular offerings 
in religion; and among state teachers colleges, slowest to 
offer courses in religion, 40% now make some provision 
for religion in their course offerings. Still another evi- 
dence of direct administrative concern is the considerable 
number of new appointments of college chaplains, deans 
of chapel and directors of religious life—men and women 
appointed by the colleges and universities to give profes- 
sional leadership for the total religious life of the campus. 
The number has almost doubled in the past ten years. 
And college presidents, and other educators, are raising a 
fairly lusty chorus of positive affirmations regarding the 
centrality of religion in our culture and in the educa- 
tional process. 


NEW LOOK IN EDUCATION 

While all this aids the work of the vol- 
untary groups, some revolutionary think- 
ing about education itself is having an 
even more profound effect upon the re- 
ligious climate of the campus. Educators 
in large numbers are taking a fresh look 
at present programs of liberal learning, 
questioning previously unquestioned as- 
sumptions and re-examining already ex- 
amined goals. Of this, what is of interest 
to religiously-concerned student leaders? 
Here are some educational affirmations 
which have positive implications for re- 
ligion: 

Training for making a living is not 
enough. It is impossible to deny that 
every individual has a_ responsibility 
for making a useful vocational contribution to society, 
and in turn that educational institutions must do some- 
thing to prepare students for becoming something other 
than parasites on a producing society. Yet vocational spe- 
cialization is not all that society needs, and colleges are 
coming increasingly to see that students must be prepared 
for responsible and effective living as members of a family, 
a local community, a nation, a world and in the final 
analysis as citizens of the universe. These latter, broader 
concerns, while never missing from true liberal education, 
have found new emphases in programs of general educa- 
tion. And in many of these programs, although not in all, 
religion is receiving marked attention, for one cannot 
come to grips with the problems of contemporary society 
nor make intelligent decisions among alternative life 
philosophies without some knowledge of the alternatives 
which religion provides. 

Education must share with each generation the culture 
of which it is a part. This puts an historical twist on our 
preceding discussion. Perverted notions of progressive 
education which have emphasized only the here and now 
to the exclusion of the past, have given way to a new 
awareness of our inseparable relatedness to a distinctive 
cultural heritage which affords important lessons for to- 
day. Here again religion finds an ally, for no defensible 
dealing with the development of western civilization can 
fail to give attention to the part played by religious in- 
stitutions, religious persons and religious ideas. 

Education must be concerned about values. There are 
those who would argue for the assumption that life can be 
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lived in suspended indecision, but these disciples repre- 
sent a point of view which will soon be as dated as the 
Model-T. Dr. Howard Jefferson, President of Clark Uni- 
versity, pulls no punches in saying: “Today nearly all 
educators have rejected the simple-minded view that we 
must confine ourselves to a type of objectivity which is 
limited to analysis and description of facts. They now 
realize that they cannot avoid the realm of values, and that 
they cannot allow their students to live and grow in a 
spiritual vacuum.” 

To say that education is concerned with values is not 
to say that it is concerned with religion for the two are 
not synonymous. But whenever one talks of values in our 
society he runs hard against the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition as at least a source of values and tor Christians 
the source of values. 


al tue 
Wt he taeteas 


All teaching has some religious presuppositions. ‘Vhis 
is, of course, rank heresy among those who worship at the 
shrine of objectivity. Yet every teacher begins with certain 
assumptions and presuppositions, he chooses among alter- 
native methods of investigation, he selects some material 
to be studied and rejects others. Every step is colored by 
the world-views he espouses. The net effect is not that 
some teachers have religious presuppositions and others 
have none; it is rather that all have basic religious pre- 
suppositions, but they are of different religious orienta- 
tions. And increasingly educators are insisting that these 
pre-suppositions be acknowledged for what they are and 
that the more traditional religious perspectives be legiti- 
matized and given a fair hearing in the academic scene, 
PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT 

Again, this is perhaps enough to suggest that there is 
within the university world basic thinking about educa- 
tion, at least some of which is hopeful for the forces of 
religion. In the final analysis, however, it is not educa- 
tional theory, nor courses, nor administrative goodwill 
about which student leaders need be most concerned; it 
is the persons with whom and for whom they will be 
working—their student and faculty associates. 

Among faculty we must expect to find, as surveys have 
shown, at least some who regard “religion as supersti- 
tion, pre-scientific benightedness and an emotional 
crutch,” and those who are “convinced that a humanistic 
or naturalistic creed (is) wholly adequate for a modern 


2 The Present Religious Situation, in The Teaching of Religion 
in American Higher Education, Christian Gauss, ed. 








them are 


tapped. 


Similarly among students, while indifference and un- 
orthodox beliefs are evident on every campus, we need 
to remind ourselves that among most students there is a 
continuing interest in religious questions and a yearning 


lor religious certainty. 


Despite reservations, one must conclude that this is a 
“hopetul moment for religion.” But 
become more than hopeful only as we see that the reli- 
gious job on campus is a total job. We need to see as never 


man.” Yet within many colleges we can expect to find as 
did Edwin Espy in his study, “that the teachers on the 
whole are at least conventionally religious” and among 
resources for religious leadership often un- 


the situation will 


tributions through offering courses in religion for syste. 
matic study, through providing opportunities for wor. 
ship in chapel, through appointing and/or supporting 
professional campus religious leadership. Faculty haye 


an indispensable role to play not only in relating relj. 


gion effectively to their particular academic disciplines jp 
the classroom, but also in their personal associations with 
students and religious organizations. Yet, however ade. 
quate or inadequate other channels may be, central to 
any program must be the work of the Christian Associa. 


tions and the church foundations which provide an e¢s. 


before the complementary and supplementary functions 


which must be fulfilled by different approaches to the 
campus. Colleges and universities can make major con- 


sential voluntary fellowship for committed Christians and 
for the seekers, where students share worship, study and 
action, not because they must, but because they may jp 
the name of Christ. 


SEYMOUR A. SMITH is a Professor in Yale University Divinity School 
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L. W. YOLTON, Harvard, ‘51, probes deeply into questions 


related to 


THE VOCATION OF A CHRISTIAN STUDENT 


YOU DAWDLE A WHILE 


your books; your eyes cover the pages 


over 


before you but you might just as 
well be reading the telephone book 
instead of the assignment in Psychol- 
ogy. Soon it registers that you read 
the same page just a moment ago 

the words blur and your mind 
is on the weekly social meeting of 
the CA. Then you go back to read- 
ing, but not for long: you close the 
book and wander over to the meet- 
ing. You can do the reading in a 
hurry later; anyhow, you can pass 
the test on your notes. 


LOOK AT YOUR LOYALTIES 


This could be any of us: students 
who have ducked the drudgery of 
study to enjoy ourselves. Probably 
the chapter we skipped over was the 
one on rationalization. Sometimes 
the campus religious organization 
lives on those who have rationalized 
themselves out of studying. These 
members are as ineffecutal as those 
rationalize the other way 
around: those who rationalize con- 
cerning their real religious needs and 
never attend the meetings of the CA. 
Students who call themselves Chris- 
tian ought to be realistic then, and 
examine their relationship to thei 
lovalties. What claim for time does 


who 


study have as against other activities 
like your CA? Have you been kid- 
ding yourself about the purity of 
your motives? 

The problem is a part of the more 
general one of the student that ma- 
extra-curricular activities; 
which comes first, studies or activ- 
ities? What obligation to study do 
you have? What obligations are 
there in the calling of the student? 
And for Christians, what obligations 
are there to the vocation of “Chris- 
tian student?” 


jors in 


BEING CHRISTIAN MAKES A DIFFERENCE 
No matter what your vocation, if 
Christian, the Christian ele- 
ment has prior loyalty over all else. 
Your vocation as student is then 
guided by this over-arching higher 
motive. You can talk of the “voca- 
tion of a Christian student’ but not 
equally of “the Christian vocation of 
a student,” for students can legiti- 
mately be students without having 
the Christian perspective. Indeed, 
often you would study better if you 
were not a Christian. A person with- 
out a higher loyalty can devote him- 
self to his studies literally without 
a care in the world: but you might 
suspect him of being terribly self- 
centered and a fool. A recent article 


it is 


in the Atlantic Monthly described 
education as a search for the first. 
rate, but gave no use for the first- 
rate. Christianity seeks the things 
that are first-rate, that they might be 
used in the service of God and our 
fellow men. 

The non-Christian does not feel 
the same obligations that a Chris 
tian does. The Christian views his 
society under the aspect of a supreme 
purpose and he should be governed 
accordingly. “The secular student 
has no comparable guide. The Chris 
tian must choose his acts to further 
the idea of a society that is organi- 
cally bound together by the energy 
of Love. The perfection of Christ 
stands as the condemnation and as 
the stimulus of a Christian’s effort. 
The student’s alternative is not sim- 
ply to study or not to study (the right 
answer obviously is the former). No, 
the dilemma is worse than that; for 
the goal of a society actuated by 
Love does not give first place to the 


L. W. YOLTON is a first-year student in 
Union Theological Seminary. In Harvard he 
majored in Philosophy, was vice-chairman of 
the Christian Association and active in the 
work of church-related groups. Currently he 
is a member of the Executive Committee of 
United Student Fellowship and is a member of 
the Editorial Board of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 
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noise and flashes of mere intellectu- 
alism. Intellectuals do not often 
carry the personal impact to change 
lives at their deepest levels: intellec- 
wals can be bores. On the other 
hand, the life-of-the-party, the ex- 
pert on “campusology,” may enter- 
tain for a while, but on a serious lev- 
el he succeeds only in being insipid. 
Christianity is not a religion for the 
elite; but it has no use for milksops. 


EDUCATION: IDEA OF MANY FACETS 

Some people, students and edu- 
cators, Offer a far too simple answer 
to the problem of balancing the 
time spent on study with the time 
spent on outside activities. They rea- 
son that colleges are there to teach 
people, and that if one elects to go 
to college one also elects to study all 
the time; and vacation at the end of 
the term is “time off for good behav- 
ior.” Litthe wonder that they never 
sem to understand why they and 
their children or pupils don’t like 
school. 

Many languages have no concept 
comparable with the richness of the 
American concept of education. Ed- 
ucation is related to the Latin word 
educere. The kind of education you 
get depends upon how you translate 
educere. Christians in the American 
tradition should view their educa- 
tion as a “leading forth” into an 


adventure that is an extension of 
the life they knew in college. Wher- 
ever he finds himself, the Christian 
attempts to take part in a Christian 
community and through it to act as 
leaven in the whole of society, rais- 
ing the level of all life. 

However, many fail to understand 
the fullness of the idea of education: 
they would choose the words “to 
drive out” to explain their concept 
of it, and with the able assistance of 
educators who believe that if only 
you know enough facts all will be 
well, many literally 
“driven out” on graduation with only 
a minimum of preparation for the 
great adventure of adult life. 


students are 


EDUCATION IS FOR LIVING 
The old 


professional 


stereotype—that _ pre- 
education that views 
college as a place for the acquiring 
of the elementary skills of a profes- 
sion—must be broken in order that 
students may take their places con- 
structively as Christians in their com- 
munity. Students need more than 
just an advanced trade-school edu- 
cation. They need preparation for 
living, and this includes the disci- 
pline of concentrated study even in 
studies that have little bearing on 
later life, except as the study process 
may develop powers of the mind. 
For the fulness of personality, you 


as a student need a balance of expe 
rience. Your skills of leadership and 
group participation get little devel- 
opment in the classroom and so you 
must turn to extra-curricular activ- 
ities. The bull-session alone is worth 
a year at college; and the opportu- 
nity to audit lectures and concerts is 
an unparalleled way to develop the 
full range of your sensibilities. With 
so much from which to choose, ex- 
tra-curricular activities must be chos- 
en as carefully as the formal studies 
at college ought to be chosen. 

In recent years have 
been aware of these needs for full 
development. Two divergent strains 
of educational theory—progressiv- 
ism and general education—have set 
out to meet your needs for a bette: 
education by giving first-hand learn- 
ing experience, and breadth and per- 
spective to knowledge. You as a stu- 
dent must give attention to these 
movements’ emphases if you are to 
make the best use of your time to de- 
velop yourself for a later vocation 
under a Christian scheme of values. 
You as a Christian have a purpose 
that rises above education for its 
own sake: you are responsible fo 
the world, but you are not alone. 
Whatever the allures of being a play- 
boy, the life of study is primarily the 
calling of a student. You participate 
in other activities only as they meet 
your wider needs. 


educators 





NEXT MONTH— 


April Articles— 


A WORSHIP PAGE 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will present a group of articles on ai? 
“Finding Meaning in Life” 


PROBLEMS THAT BOTHER STUDENTS— 
By Richard Gay of Ohio Wesleyan and 
William A. Overholt, North Central Area YMCA 
THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF LIFE’S MEANING— 
By Professor Waldo Beach, Duke University 
THE TESTIMONY OF THE NOVEL— 
By Nathan A. Scott, Howard University | 
THE IMPERISHABLE PROCLAMATION— 
The Crucifixion and the Resurrection interpreted 
By John B. Thompson, Dean of the Chapel, 
University of Chicago 








In May: A “core” of articles will discuss | 
FACING MILITARY SERVICE 











EVERY ISSUE OF THE INTERCOLLEGIAN has thoughtful articles, reviews of important 
books, worship services, program helps and news about students in the USA and in 
other countries 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Other prices are up = 


but our 


ARE DOWN! 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


announces 


its new low rates: 


Group Subscriptions: 
to one address 


$1 each for 15 or more 


Single Subscriptions: 
$1.50 for one year 
$2.50 for two years Fa 
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PARKER ROSSMAN, National Director of Student Work for the Disciples 
of Christ, and former Associate Secretary of the United Student Christian 


Council, defines 


THE ROLE OF CHURCH STUDENT GROUPS 


THERE IS, OF COURSE, a student 
Christian movement in the univer- 
sities and colleges, but you should 
not conluse movement with organi- 


ation. 


On autumn afternoons when every- 
one heads for the football stadium, 
one sees a genuine movement. A 
large number of people, knowing 
where to go, are on the move. Or- 
ganization is helpful, as when the 
crowds line up for the ticket-taker, 
to keep the movement from becom- 
ing a mob. But the organization, 
however necessary for the movement, 
is not the movement. 

Whatever type of organization 
might be best for the student Chris- 
tian movement, it is apparent at the 
present time that all Christian stu- 
dents are not all going to march in 
one line. The student YMCA has 
organized its ranks in one way, and 
Methodist stu- 
dent movements have organized their 
ranks in another way. Yet, fourteen 
student Christian organizations are 
cooperating nationally and locally 
in an effort to give proper direction 
to this movement. 


the Lutheran and 


A Variety of Organization 
Is Necessary 


Actually, different types of organi- 
zation are needed within any move- 
ment of vitality. A football after- 
noon requires organizing the players, 
the spectators, the ushers, the pop- 
vendors. Even more vast and com- 
plex are the requirements for ade- 
quate religious programs for 
2,500,000 college students. 


he important step toward unity 


of organization which we must take 


is to divide the work fairly, so that 
each group may know clearly its task 
within the student Christian move- 
ment. We must define the function 


of each Christian group on campus, 
and then work as a team to get the 
total job done. 

And the task of all Christians 1s 
the same: To win others for Christ 
and his church. To provide oppor- 
tunities for Christian nurture and 
growth, through worship, study, so- 
cial action, and fellowship. 

We have different Christian or- 
ganizations to work in different 
places and provide different types of 
leadership education experience. 
The central task is evangelism— 
everywhere the same. We differ only 
in techniques, in where we work and 
in the different types of students we 
are able to reach. 

There are, in fact, three distinct 
types of student Christian organiza- 
tion needed on large campuses, to 
train leadership for and give direc- 
tion to the campus movement: 

1. VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS. There 
is need for the voluntary association 
of individuals of various denomina- 
tions (and no denomination) who 
band together to do certain types ol 
religious work that are difhcult for 
denominationalists to do. The Stu- 
dent YMCA and YWCA or CA serve 
as the channel for such activity on 
many campuses. 


2. DENOMINATIONAL STUDEN1 
Groups. There need be denomina- 
tional groups, for the most impor- 
tant ecumenical work to be done 
today is within the churches—chang- 
ing them, redeeming, purging them 
from inside for their essential task. 
The student movement must pro- 
vide the trained leadership to make 
the churches what they should be. 
But more important, because only 
the church evangelizes! And wher- 
ever a student is witnessing for 
Christ on the campus, there the 
church is. 


————__——_ 


It is my conviction that there 
must be a church program for stu- 
dents. Students come from home 
town churches, and return to com. 
munities where churches provide 
their primary opportunities for re. 
ligious experiences and life. These 
churches need new leadership, not 
only with ideas and imagination, 
but also with skill in how to get 
things done, in the face of limited re- 
sources and opposition from older 
people of less vision and education. 
Students need to work in churches 
while in college, in order to obtain 
these skills. 

This then is the task of the church 
student group on campus: To con- 
tinue the relationship of the student 
to the sort of conventional church 
activities which he will find in any 
community upon graduation: Sun- 
day School, morning worship, fel- 
lowship dinners, missionary study, 
community action, etc., so that the 
new ideas, skills and religious ac- 
tivities may enable him to help lift 
up and redeem conventional church 
life wherever he may go. 

Not only does a student Christian 
movement need programs both on 
campus and in the church, but also 
programs in the CA and the church 
need to be coordinated insofar as it 
is reasonable and _ possible. 


g. CouNnciL OF RELIGIOUS GRouPs. 
Students not only need to learn to 
band together as individuals to do 
jobs that churches cannot or will not 
do; they need also to learn how re- 
sponsibly to represent an organiza- 
tion or movement. In many ways, 
the council may be said to be the 
“srowing edge” of the ecumenical 
movement. Students who are to be 
ecumenical leaders need training in 
the “federated council method” of 
cooperation. Only the council can 
unite all Christian groups for mass 
methods of evangelism, such as Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week. 

On too many campuses, delegates 
to campus Christian councils or stu- 
dent religious councils act irrespon- 
sibly; that is, they represent only 
themselves as individuals. They do 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Inclusive in Membership but Christian 
: 2. in Purpose 
FERN BABCOCK, Program Coordinator of the . Being " Christian community, the 
: National Student YWCA defines CA opens its fellowship to all per- 
: sons on the campus. It includes 
; HRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS able students who have many friends, 
. THE ROLE OF C and those who have difficulty in mak- 
" ing friends. It includes students from 
1, THE Student YMCA and YWCA _ A Unit of the Christian Movement all social and academic circles on the 
>t occupy a unique place in the colleges The Christian Association is a campus. It includes students from 
e- and universities of the United States. Christian community within a par- other countries and from all racial 
or They are in the main stream of the _ ticular setting, the university. It is a and religious backgrounds. It in- 
n. Christian Movement with its rich primary fellowship of Christians cludes faculty members as well as 
es heritage and prophetic mission, and = drawn from all denominational and _ students in its regular membership. 
in at the same time they are an integral religious backgrounds. Many of the Men and women work together, 
part of university life. They have current leaders in the churches and whether in separate YMCA’s and 
h the immense privilege of standing at _ in the ecumenical movement received YWCA s or in the combined Chris- 
n- the junction of two of the most po- their first impetus to Christian work — tian Assoc iations. 
nt tent forces in American life: the as members of Christian Associations While the program and fellowship 
ch church and the university. They also in their student days. of Student YMCAs and YWCAs are 
AV have great responsibility for helping The spiritual closeness of the open to all students, the movements 
m these two great movements come into —_ Christian Associations to the Church, continue to be Christian. While it 
e|. fruitful interaction with each other: yet organizational separateness from requires no creedal commitment, the 
ly. to bring the insight and judgment of it, has been and continues to be a Christian Association works toward 
he Christian faith to bear upon the uni- — source of enrichment to the CA and = deepening the Christian faith of its 
oe. versity; and to bring the critical to the Church. members. When a group of clear- 
ift knowledge of the university to play The student movement draws _ thinking Christian students are the 
ch upon the unexamined assumptions upon the Church for most of its lead- _ leaders of a CA, they can develop a 
of Christianity. ership, selecting those who are on program which allows freedom to 
- the frontier of Christian thinking. those students who are not yet ready 
a An Integral Part of the Campus 7" Being free of the great responsibili- to give allegiance to the Christian 
mu I he Student YMCA and \¥ WCA ties of the Church, the student move- faith, but which helps them gain new 
ch are intimately related to the life ol ment can be more experimental and insight into it. This unobtrusive but 
a the campus. hey _ were organized pioneer into new areas of thought _ persistent method of evangelism has 
within the university by Christian and action. The life of the Church returned thousands of critical ques- 
students and professors who were js ultimately enriched both by the _ tioning students to the Church. Pro- 
PS. convinced that a vigorous Christian leaders who are developed and by viding a searching Christian fellow- 
to fellowship was essential in higher the fruits of the experimentation of ship for students temporarily 
do education. Being at the center of the Christian Association. estranged from the Church is one ol 
not campus life, the Student YMCA and the greatest contributions the CA 
ve YWCA can exert a powerful heseesal Prophetic on Social Issues makes to it. 
iza- ence on it. Amidst the diversity peer ? 
AVS, which characterizes the modern uni- A Christian er which © Democratic in Procedure 
the versity, they can help students find deavors aad look as life from the po The Christian Association  at- 
ical unity and meaning in life, through ol voEw of God's intention fot it, will tempts to determine its policies and 
be that force that has unified European be SENSILIVE 8O SOC ial injustice. Among program in accordance with the 
y in and American universities for cen- he issues upon which pioneering wishes and needs of its members. 
of turies—the Christian faith. They Work is being done today are: inte- Rather than have one large meeting 
can can serve as the conscience of the grating Negro students into campus where a majority of the members can 
nass university, quickening its ethical life in northern and southern univer participate only as listeners, a variety 
Re- sensitivity concerning personal, cam- sities; exploring ways in which Chris- of small groups meet each week. This 
pus, community and world issues. tians express their convictions gives opportunity for members to 
ates They do not withdraw students from through their professions and know each other as persons and for 
stu- university life but affect their life through their citizenship responsi- them to take an active part in the 
pon- within it. They help students come _ bilities, and considering the Chris- program. The annual election of offi- 
only to terms with the Christian faith in tian use of national power in the — cers may be the only time all the 
» do relation to the intellectual and moral world struggle for human dignity members vote on an issue at the 
forces of the university. and freedom. (Continued on page 16) 
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Leadership is 


\NYONE who thinks that leadership 
is primarily a matter of techniques is 
is far off the beam as those who still 
that make the 
man.’’ Clothes help, but only on the 


believe “clothes 


outside. “Know how” is important, 
but it doesn’t rate first place in Chris- 
tian leadership. Nor does one have 
to be either a paragon or a genius to 
make a significant 
the work olf 
tion. D. L. 


heckler, “It may not take much of a 


contribution to 
the Christian 
Moody's sage retort to a 


Assoc la- 


man to make a Christian, but it takes 
all there is of him,” applies both 
to the president and committee chair- 
man. 
Qu 


dreds ol 


is dotted with hun- 
and 


country 
distinguished men 
women who were outstanding on the 
campus when elected president of 
their college or university YMCA, 
YWCA or CA. Filling the spaces be- 
tween the dots are thousands of lit- 
tle-known but very substantial Chris- 
tian citizens who were above the 
average, but not much, when they 
were Christian leaders on the cam- 
pus. Yet they had something which 
put life and energy into the CA and 


helped build finer men and women. 


Know Whom 


The Christian Association is an ex- 
pression of a religion that is centered 
in a person—Jesus Christ—who re- 
vealed God as the Supreme Person. 
Of first importance, then, is it to 
Know Whom. Out of a steady, grow- 
ing sense of God’s reality and pres- 
ence come the most essential ingre- 
dients of Christian leadership. 

Right now millions of people are 
studying Eisenhower, Taft, Truman, 
Kefauver and others to know where 
they stand on numerous issues and 
which one to follow. The CA leader 
has made his decision to follow Jesus, 
but too often he hasn't the remotest 
idea as to where Jesus stands on cam- 
pus or world issues. He won't find 
specific deal 
with current problems, but the basis 


solutions on how to 
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More Than Techniques 


for working out those solutions is 
there. Oswald W. S. McCall sums 
up Jesus’ genius as a teacher for all 
time when he writes, “Thus I under- 
stand that I follow Christ by culti- 
vating his spirit of love. . . . It is liv- 
ing not by a code but by a principle. 
It is more difficult, it invites mistakes, 
it has perils. But while codes stultify, 
principles develop those who live by 
them.”” 

Can you imagine playing a con- 
without having studied the 
score or the instrument? Does a pole 
vaulter do 15.3 without having 
worked at it? You get the point. Some 
clear awareness of your relationship 
to God and Jesus Christ is a “must.” 
Your theology at the start need not 
be much more than that—provided 
that it is developing—but it needs 
that minimum. Otherwise, let your 
leadership be in some wholesome sec- 
ular campus activity until you grow 
more mature religiously. You know 
what happens when “the blind 
lead. ... 


certo 


For Christian leadership it is more 
important to be sure of certain basic 
Christian beliefs and to know why 
you hold them, than to have the 
whole campus in the palm of 
your hand. That means “believing 
from the bottom of your heart and 
not only with the top of your mind,” 
as J. Edgar Park expressed it. 

At least be on the road—searching, 
exposing yourself to religious inspir- 
ation, knowledge and _ obligation. 
There needs to be some kind of 
planned spiritual maturing to pre- 
vent a prolonged adolescence. And 
don’t forget that the practical appli- 
cation of Christian precepts is far 
more powerful than pious talk. 


Know What 


“Get understanding” admonished 
Koheleth, a very wise hombre. You'll 
need lots of it; but start with some 
about the organization in which you 


1 The Hand of God, p. 120. 


By HAROLD B. INGALLs 
General Secretary, University 
of Illinois YMCA, Champaign 


lead. This CA business has been go- 
ing on for a long time; it has made or 
remade thousands of lives so they 
became powerful influences for the 
best things. You're dealing with great. 
ness, not with mediocrity. This is 
big league stuff! Take another look 
at the statement of purpose of the 
“y"’—the national one, if your local 
one is inadequate. Read some his. 
tory, read the latest Assembly Ac. 
tions, recent program papers and 
current issues of THE INTERCOLLE. 
GIAN. There’s nothing small about 
this Movement except as human 
frailty in leadership and membership 
has failed to live up to the greatness 
that is there! 

When that idea is clear you'l] 
want to see the campus, community 
and world more clearly—to “get 
understanding” here, too. Then 
you'll plan real programs to deal 
with real just do 
what was done last year or be con- 
fused by imagined situations. Of 
course, you will have to understand 
a lot of other things, too, but start 
with the potential importance of the 
CA. 

When all there is of a man (or 
woman) is loaded with Know Whom 
and Know What, something is likely 
to explode. Call it contagious enthu- 
siasm—a dangerous quality when 
the wrong people have it or when 
it is for the wrong ends. It has its 
dangerous aspects for Christian stu- 
dents, too. It leads to transcending 
minor loyalties—fraternity, social 
caste, denomination, race; it puts 
the Christian leader out of the cen- 
ter of the picture and brings in 
others who will cooperate; it is con- 
cerned for people, for the campus, 
the Church and the community— 
not just for the CA. It sees visions of 
larger tasks, requires disciplined 
judgment of values, establishes pri- 
orities of time and emphasis. 

A sense of responsibility is needed, 
lest enthusiasm wane or become 4 
meaningless bluster. Recent observa 
tion suggests that lack of personal re 


situations—not 
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sponsibility is the greatest weakness 
of students today. Do students on 
accept and = carry 
through real responsibility for im- 
portant matters? Do they have the 
courage to accept leadership in 
changing campus customs and stand- 
ards for the better? Do they take their 
places in intelligent, convinced mi- 
norities working for the best in per- 
sonal and group living? Do they dare 
to think and act according to the 
fnest insights and training? Do 
Christian students live so that others 
know they are Christians when the 
chips are down? Do they reveal per- 
sonal integrity, simplicty of stand- 
ards, sincerity, joyousness, faith? Do 
you? Will you? 


your campus 


Know Why 


Christian Associations have died 
on some campuses and are battling 
for their existence on others because 
their leaders do not know why the 
CA should be there. It is an honest 
question that is raised by many who 
have seen the growth of Student 
Union buildings, the development of 
Church Foundations and the _ tak- 
ing over by the administration of 
many programs formerly carried on 
by the “Y.” It deserves an honest 
answer which is not difficult to find 
in the recent studies by the National 
Student YMCA’s Commission on the 
Message and Mission of the Move- 
ment and the NICC’s Commission 


on Message. 


But there is more to Know Why 
than just that. Unfortunately, too 
many Campuses are microcosmic rep- 
licas of society with its current moral 
breakdown. Some people and some 
organizations must understand and 
proclaim sound reasons for integrity, 
honor, decency. Christian Associa- 
tion leaders—be they top or lower 
echelon—need more than piousness 
or self-righteous shibboleths when 
dealing with campus moral stand- 
ards. It takes guts (sic!) to face “the 
boys” with something solid and fine 
to challenge the beer-swilling, sex- 
dripping, profanity-reeking deprav- 
ity that is not uncommon in Ameri- 
can community and campus life. 

CA leaders who are content to 
look down their noses at students 
who have lower standards won't be ef- 
lective. (It would be good for any 
who are tempted to smugness or self- 
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righteousness to examine carefully 
Jesus’ actions and teachings in re- 
lation to “sinners.” Know Why is 
required to discover what it is that 
makes them that way, why they re- 
spond to temptation downward, in- 
stead of “temptation upward.” Then, 
ways to encourage such people to 
come up higher must be incorporated 
in the program of the Christian As- 
sociation. 

The best way to gain Know Why ts 
to go to the source. Bible study and 
religious discussion groups, applied 
to the very real problems of personal 
and social living, will produce in- 
sights more quickly than any other 
means. This is where Know Whom 
and Know Why combine to give sub- 
stance to Know What and Know 


How. 


Know How 

Every leader needs a tool kit. Many 
articles, pamphlets, program papers 
and books are available to the CA 
leader—if he will use them. Space 
permits mention of just a few things 
here: 

Leadership in a religious organi- 
zation is a precarious responsibility. 
Top leadership often rates campus 
recognition and honors, laying one 
open to the threat of pride, the most 
deadly of sins. Jesus has several 
things to say about arrogance and 
self-seeking and even more about hu- 
mility and service in_ leadership. 
These are worth reviewing  fre- 
quently. 

The CA leader must know how to 
work with people. Vo do this well de- 
mands a terrific amount of faith in 
people. It is often hard to believe in 
the innate (and inert) fineness ol 
folks; nor is it easy, without good ex- 
perience, to trust responsibility to 
untried hands. And it’s a lot harder 
to admit the superior ability of an- 
other person, step aside and let him 
do the job and get the credit. A little 
leader will not do it, and therefore 
many CA’s lose their best workers. 
To quote Moody again: “I'd rather 
put ten men to work than be able 
to do the work of ten men.” So will 
you, if you really like people, have 
faith in them, want to see them 
grow and are eager to make the pro- 
gram of the CA effective. 

It takes a lot of friendliness, per- 
sonal interest in others, confidence 
of the power of good will, under- 


standing of how people grow and 
faith in group processes to make 
leadership fruitful. A growing con- 
cept of community in the common 
task is a tremendous asset. 

Sure, it is often much easier to do 
a job yourself than to get others to 
do it. But is getting the job done 
always the most important matter? 
Could it be that providing opportu 
nities for group experience, for learn 
ing through failure or success, might 
be even more important, sometimes. 
No Christian ever got far 
without a vast amount of patience 
with others and the grace of a sense 
of humor. 


leader 


And, keep informed. Perhaps it is 
because of bad educational experi- 
ence that students don’t read—ex 
cept feverishly just before exams. But 
enlightened need to read. 
They need to attend conferences, to 
ask questions and pay attention to 
the answers. The resources for CA 
leaders are tremendous! Books, mag 


leaders 





azines pamphlets, program papers, 
training conferences and schools and 
other tools are easily accessible. Use 
them! Illiterate, ignorant Christian 
leadership loses the respect of the 
students and faculty members who 
can do most to achieve the goals of 
the CA. 

Part of the discipline of Christian 
leadership—along with the disci- 
pline of prayer—is to keep informed. 
Regular reading of ‘THE INTERCOLLE- 
GIAN, motive, The Christian Century 
and some weekly news magazine 
should become habitual. Great books 
aren't easy to read, but they are re- 
warding. Program material is easy to 
obtain, and much of it is rewarding. 
Keep informed—and — encourage 
others working with you to do like- 
wise. 

No campus position has greater po- 
tential for producing what people 
and nations need than does leader- 
ship in the Christian Association. It 
will take all there is of man or wom- 
an to measure up. Therefore, Know 
Whom, Know What, Know Why, 
Know How. | 


in 











Resources for Christian Association Leaders 


Recently elected Christian Asso- 
ciation officers frequently feel inade 
quate for their new responsibilities. 
They know how slender is the chain 
of events that led to their selection 
for posts of leadership. How can they, 
inexperienced freshmen, sophomores 
and juniors, become effective leaders 
in a movement which has been ol 
life-transforming value to thousands 
of students? 

One of the ever-recurring miracles 
of the Christian Association is the 
transformation that takes place as 
newly elected officers grow in thei 
ability to carry difficult responsibil 
ties. Part of the change is due to the 
flowering of their latent potentiali- 
ties for leadership. A more important 
cause is the growing religious expe 
rience of students. When they realize 
that God is the Center of the Chris 
tian Association, students lose their 
self-conscious fear of failure. When 
they know that God is at work in 
this and other Christian movements 
devoted to Him, they begin to see 
their role in true perspective. God 
is not dependent on them for a¢ hiev- 
ing His purposes, yet He calls them 
to give themselves to Him in devoted 
service. He demands the clearest 
thinking and the most selfless leader- 
ship they can give. And they respond 
to His call. 

Many resources are available to 
newly elected officers and cabinet 
members, which will help them face 
their new responsibilities. Here is a 
partial list: 


EXPERIENCE OF THE RETIR- 
ING CABINET. You—new officer 
and committee chairman—will want 
to have a conference with your pred- 
ecessor, to learn from both his suc- 
cesses and failures. What are the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities of 
this cabinet post? How did your 
predecessor fulfill them? Many CA’s 
hold a Cabinet Planning Confer- 
ence in which both incoming and 
retiring cabinet members evaluate 
the current year’s work and make 
plans for the next one. The chief 
danger is that the new officers will 
be too bound by the patterns of their 
predecessors, and fail to see fresh 
possibilities. 


ADVISORS AND MEMBERS OF 
ADVISORY BOARDS. In each CA 
there are from one to thirty non-stu 
dent advisors who stand ready to 
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help cabinet members plan a vigor- 
ous, stimulating program. A group 
of from three to ten advisors, work- 
ing with the various committees and 
commissions, can be more effective 
than one lone advisor. 


TRAINED STAFF MEMBERS. 
\bout 250 trained staff members are 
employed by YMCAs, YWCAs and 
CAs on about 150 campuses. There 
are 33 members of the staffs of the 
National Student YMCA and YWCA. 
The help of all these staff mem- 
bers is available to newly elected ofh- 
cers, and it is quite possible that one 
of them could visit your campus and 
take part in your Cabinet Planning 
Conference. Write to your regional 
staff asking for a visit with your next 
year’s leadership. 


SPEAKERS. A great many out- 
standing religious and community 
leaders are glad to meet with stu- 
dents to stimulate their thinking. 
For suggestions, write to your re- 
gional office. 


CONFERENCES. State or district 
Leadership ‘Training Conterences 
are held each spring, and regional 
onferences are held in June. (See the 
January INTERCOLLEGIAN for dates.) 
Che best single way to lift the sights 
of cabinet members concerning the 
places and function of the CA is to 
send them to a district or regional 
conference. They return with a 
clearer vision of the task of the CA 
and with practical suggestions for 
developing the program. 


SUMMER PROJECTS. Participa- 
tion in one of the summer leader- 
ship training projects sponsored by 
the National Student YMCA and 
YWCA can be a great resource to 
cabinet members. The Leadership 
Training Schools in New York and 
Berkeley, and the Leadership Train- 
ing Schools at Estes Park, Lake Gen- 
eva and Martha’s Vineyard are espe- 
cially helpful in preparing students 
for CA leadership. The other sum- 
mer projects train cabinet members 
for leadership of the Social Respon- 
sibility and World Affairs Commis- 
sions. (January INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 





A PROGRAM BOOK FOR Ca, 
(by Fern Babcock). The presiden; 
and other officers will want to read 
most of this 115-page book: it de. 
scribes the place, function and his. 
tory of the Student YMCA ang 
YWCA; gives suggestions for devel. 
oping a program with freshmen, with 
graduate students and in the four 
program areas; outlines organiza. 
tional structure for the CA and de. 
scribes the responsibilities of each 


cabinet member, and gives sugges. 


tions concerning group leadership, 
(Copies are $1.50 from Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York - 
N. Y. or Woman’s Press Bookshop, 
6oo Lexington Avenue, New York 
se, N. ¥.) 


PROGRAM PAPERS. The Na. 
tional Program Commission has pre. 
pared study and program guides for 
many of the committees and com. 
missions in the CA. Copies have been 
sent to presidents and advisers, but 
additional copies are available from 
regional and national offices: 


Preparing New Leaders for Student 
YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs by Ferm 
Babcock, 15¢ each; 10 for $1.25 and 
25 for $2.75. 

Faith and Heritage of SCAs by Harold 
B. Ingalls, 15¢ each; 10 for $1.25 and 
25 for $2.75. 

“Cell” or Spiritual Resource Groups, 
10c each; and 25 for $2.25. 
From Campus to Capitol (for Political 
Effectiveness Commissions) by Fern 
Babcock, 15¢ each; 10 for $1.25 and 

25 for $2.75. 

Cwil Liberties on the Campus by 
Leila Anderson, Ray Gibbons, and 
George F. Parker, 15¢ each; 10 for 
$1.25 and 25 for $2.75. 

Economic Justice by Clara A. Hardin 
and Fern Babcock, g0c each; 10 for 
$1.50 and 25 for $3.00. 

Alcohol? by Alfred C. Payne, 15¢ each 
10 for $1.25 and 25 for $2.75. 

Community Service by Lillie Margaret 
Sherman and Fern Babcock, 10c each 
and 25 for $2.25. 

Toward World Understanding on the 
Campus, Fern Babcock, 15¢ each. 


MEMBERSHIP IN NATIONAL 
AND WORLD MOVEMENTS. It 
may be several months before newly 
elected officers realize the value of 
their membership in the national 
and world movements of the YMCA 
and YWCA and in the World’s Stu 
dent Christian Federation. Never- 
theless, the work of the CA has been 
greatly enriched by this membership. 
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. NATIONAL PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Op, 
On The Christian Association is a community of students and faculty members in which the 
Christian faith is central. Its program and fellowship are open to all persons on the campus. 
At the center of the CA are Christians who find the meaning of life in commitment to God, 

through Jesus Christ. The CA uses the methods of worship, study and action in seeking to 
re follow God’s purpose for all areas of our individual and common life. 


a The following program objectives are taken from the Actions of the National Assembly of 
enh the Student YMCA and YWCA, January 1951. It is hoped that these objectives will be realized 
"tae in the experience of each CA member. 


= CHRISTIAN FAITH AND HERITAGE: To seek answers to the basic questions of life within 

‘ the Christian faith. To listen to God’s word to us through Bible study and worship. To seek a 
lent deeper relation to God through Jesus Christ. To study the nature and work of the Church and 
em become effective church members. To bring the “good news” of the Christian religion to every 
and member of the campus community. 





Na- 


old PERSONAL LIFE: To understand ourselves as persons, our basic needs, limitations and po- 
— tentialities. To accept other people as persons of infinite worth in the sight of God. To pre- 
ub pare for Christian marriage and family life. To respond to the call of God to find the voca- 
“ tion in which our capacities can most fully be used in serving Him and our fellowmen. 

vw HIGHER EDUCATION: To seek God’s will for campus relationships. To work for the par- 
and ticipation of all students in meaningful group life so that none may feel excluded and that all 
may be given opportunity for personal development. To work for fraternity among all mem- 
by bers of the campus community. To discover the proper relation of Christian faith to higher 
and education and to seek ways in which the objectives of higher education can be made more 
_ consonant with Christianity. 


rdin COMMUNITY, NATION, AND WORLD: To place major emphasis on striving for a just and 

as durable peace. To support the United Nations. To recognize the tremendous power of our 
‘a nation‘and work with other Christians to bring its use consciously under the judgment of God. 
To take active responsibility for political affairs in community, state and nation. To work for 
raret an economic order in which the means of production and the world’s resources will be con- 
each trolled by the people of the world, and the aim of production will be for the use of all men. 
To work for racial equality which gives every person, regardless of race or color, the oppor- 
tunity to share alike in all relationships of life. To provide trained volunteer leaders for com- 
munity service. 
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Ce of 

onal The new Program Symbol, appearing here in print for the first time, was requested by the National 
ICA Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA at its September, 1951 meeting. The symbol is a graphic 
Stu- portrayal of the four study areas adopted by the National Assembly. We are indebted to Lydia Johnson 
over: for her art work on the drawing. 
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GOD IN EDUCATION—Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Charles Scribners Sons. 
128 pp. $2.00 


With passion and power President 





Van Dusen argues in this book for an 
educational philosophy with God at its 
center. He attributes much of the malaise 
and confusion of contemporary educa 
tion to the loss of the concept of a uni 
fying, all-embracing truth, deriving from 
God, as the source of integration for all 
Without this 
the intellectual life of our colleges and 


knowledge. integration, 
universities has lost inner cohesion and 
direction: Not much wonder that the 
student victim fails to develop a satisfy 
ing life philosophy as a result of his 
hodge-podge of college courses! 

Ihe source of this modern problem 
is illuminated with great helpfulness in 
the first chapter of the book. In the per- 
spective of history and with the acumen 
of the philosopher, Dr. Van Dusen gives 
extended attention to René Descartes 
“because we can discover in him, as 
precursor of the Modern Age, some of 
its most distinctive and determinative 
characteristics.” It was his revolutionary 
philosophical methods and conclusions, 
purporting to start de novo from his 
which 
laid the foundation for the excessive 
“Individualism, Intellectualism, Modern- 
ism, ‘Scientism’ and Dualism”’ 


own untrammeled speculation, 


which 
have been the dominant characteristics 
of the modern outlook. 

Building consciously or unconsciously 
on this foundation, higher education in 
America has fallen under the spell of 
individualistic 
ization and secularization,” with little 


“multiplication, special- 


coherence of knowledge, little sense of 
unity of all truth, each 
several part being what it is by virtue 


“the organk 


of its place within the whole.” The 
author brings discerning students to the 
witness stand, testifying, “Isn't it pal- 
pably obvious that the root of the 
trouble lies in an apparent contradic 
tion between the implications of our 
studies and the ideals we are expected 
to reverser 

But just as Descartes set in motion an 
antithesis to the thesis of classical edu- 
cation under Christian presuppositions, 
so now a synthesis is gradually begin- 
ning to take shape. Higher education in 
America has shown growing concern in 
recent years for a source of integration, 
a loyalty to the whole of truth. Van 
Dusen argues that God must be recog- 
nized as the source of truth and the 
center of any adequate philosophy of 
education. While the religious pluralism 
of American life presents problems here, 
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there is no impasse. For “in their con- 
ception of the religious orientation of 
all knowledge, of the place of God in 
education as a whole, the three major 
faiths of the Western world—Judaism, 
Roman Catholicism and Protestantism— 
hold closely analogous if not identical 
views. ...” 

Ihe present reviewer believes that the 
author, probably due to limitations of 
space, fails to treat the problem of re- 
ligious pluralism with sufficient serious- 
ness. There is also an apparent assump- 
tion, which again would undoubtedly be 
qualified in a longer treatment, that the 
desideratum of theistic orientation is the 
end objective to be sought. From other 
things which Dr. Van Dusen has written, 
and from his total career as an educator, 
we may be confident that he is clearly 
aware of the long road that must be 
traveled from “religious orientation” to 
the infinitely complicated outworkings 
of that orientation in the many subject 
matter fields. 

Indeed, the final chapter of the book, 
helpfully describing some of the special 
problems of “Church and State” which 
are related to Dr. Van Dusen’s thesis, 
reveals his concern for the practical dif- 
ficulties which follow from the affirma- 
tion of the basic philosophy. This chap- 
ter is valuable in itself as a corrective to 
the false interpretations which are cur- 
rent concerning the so-called “wall of 
separation” between Church and State. 

Moreover, no philosophy as revolu- 
which President Van 
Dusen develops can be expected to meet 


tionary as that 


in advance all the objections it will 
inevitably face. The very merit of the 
book is its forthright, courageous—yes, 
radical—challenge to a total system of 
thought which the author subjects to 
the searching judgment of the Christian 
view of man and of truth. 

All-out intellectual radicalism may be 
the only force sufficiently powerful to 
drive through to the heart of the ele- 
mental issue of integration in American 


Summer Opportunities 
for Foreign Students 


The Camp Fire Girl organization is 
seeking foreign students to serve as 
counselors in summer camps. Employ- 
ment as counselor varies in length from 


three to eight weeks. Salaries are 
moderate. For further information 


address: Department of Camping, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., 16 East 48th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Local YMCA’s and YWCA’s operate 
summer camps where foreign students 
can often find interesting summer em- 
ployment. 

The Student YMCA-YWCA Summer 
Projects provide excellent opportunities 
to get acquainted with various aspects 





higher education. Dr. Van Dusen’s book 
is a call to arms. It should be read he 
every student with an enquiring ming 
who believes the Christian Cont 
revolutionary in its view of truth and 
who does not find that view to prevail 
in the college or university where he 
studies. 


R. H. 


EDWIN I SPY 


LADY IN THE PULPIT—Laura Kerr. 
The Woman’s Press. $3.50. 


Discussions in the World Council of 
Churches about the life and work of 
women in the church have made timely 
the publication of this first-rate biog. 
raphy of Antonette Brown Blackwell, 
first’ woman ordained minister in the 
United States. 

Oberlin Theological Seminary would 
not grant a degree to a woman in 1850, 
yet Mrs. Blackwell did dare to be or. 
dained after her study for the ministry. 
Although she became the wife of 4 
merchant and the mother of six children 
and lived to be ninety, she was active as 
preacher and author for many years. 
Mrs. Blackwell belonged to that signif. 
icant group of pioneers of which Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Horace Greeley. 
Susan B. Anthony, and Henry Ward 
Beecher were members and as such was 
one of the dramatic actors in America’s 
struggle for the rights of minorities. 

Do not picture a dull descriptive book. 
This is a tale of a natural and beautiful 
love story, which was one of several 
exciting events in her dramatic struggle 
to realize her sense of spiritual vocation. 
Not only a happy marriage but accept- 
ance by her contemporaries of herself as 
a religious leader and a person in the 
vanguard of moves for social change, 
makes her story unique. Women stu- 
dents who are considering professional 
Christian work and young men con- 
templating the ministry 
Lady in the Pulpit. 

—WINNIFRED WYGAI 


should — read 


of life in America. Consult the January 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, the local CA director 
or write to Fern Babcock, 600 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., or 
Edward L. Nestingen, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y., for information. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has International Seminars and 
other summer projects. Write to 20 
West 12th Street, Philadelphia, Penna., 
for details. 


Finland This Summer? 


The Finnish SCM wants to hear from 
any American Christian students who 
will be in Finland next summer for the 
Olympic games. Address: Miss Inga 
Brita Castren, Student Christian Federa- 
tion of Finland, Mannerheimintie 5, 
Helsinki, Finland. 
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HESITANT HORACE 
PIGEONHOLE PAT 


FUNLOVING FRANK 


CONCERNED CONNIE 


WANDERING WANDA 








—They’re in Every Group 


ANN WADE and JEFF CAMPBELL, Co-Presidents of Southern Methodist 
University YMCA-YWCA, have combined in this article the results of 


sessions on group dynamics at the 1951 Leadership Training School 
in Berkeley, California 


JUST FOR FUN, let’s take an or- 
dinary committee meeting and look 
at the types of personalities repre- 
sented in the group. 


Here is your committee: On your 
right is CONCERNED CONNIE. 
You try to get by with a joking re- 
mark—and she stops the meeting to 
“analyze’”’ the underlying motive and 
purpose. FUNLOVING FRANK ir- 
ritates Connie. His solution to every 
problem is, “Let’s throw a party!” 
Between his sarcasm and wisecracks, 
and Connie’s persistent analyzing, 
no one else can get a word in edge- 
wise. How out of hand can things 
get? 


PIGEONHOLE PAT and WAN- 
DERING WANDA add to the con- 
fusion. Pat wants to get everything 
down in concrete terms—she’ll argue 
ten minutes over the salutation of a 
membership letter. Wanda loves to 
expound at length her philosophies 
and rich personal experiences—but 
these are never relevant to the sub- 
ject. 


Efhcient DICTATOR DORO.- 
THY is a combined eager-beaver and 
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lady-Caesar. And TIMID TILLIE, 
the freshman, never says a word, as 
she gazes reverently at the 
wheels” on the committee. 


“big 


HESITANT HORACE is always 
reluctant to take a stand; his favor- 
ite motion is, “Let’s refer it to a 
committee and decide next week.” 
NEGATIVE NED is opposed to any- 
thing that isn’t his idea. Standing 
stubbornly by his pessimistic views, 
he doesn’t give an inch. 

These are your committee mem- 
bers. Their characteristics have been 
exaggerated in the telling, but you 
recognize them anyway—and you 
will probably be working with them 
soon. 

Creating a Group. How can these 
varying personalities be integrated 
into a friendly and effective working 
group?! Remember that: 

1) Every committee will have a 
variety of personalities in it, and 
each person can contribute in his 
own unique way. 

1 Refer to New Ways to Better Meetings, 
especially the part which gives Dr. Kurt 
Lewin’s ideas about working with groups. 
(Viking, $2.95.) 











2) Groups can make better deci- 
sions than individuals. 

3) All members of the group have 
a responsibility to the group, and 
are equally responsible with the 
leader for success or failure. 

Now the real work begins! It’s a 
good idea to have a group discus- 
sion concerning the project or prob- 
lem that’s to be tackled. Relate the 


‘project to the total Y program, its 


relation to our Christian purpose, 
and any action that might be taken 
by your group. These pointers might 
be kept in mind in leading an effec- 
tive discussion: 


1) Have the group identify the prob- 
lem to be tackled. 

) Throw light on the problem. 

3) Suggest possible answers. 

) Evaluate the answers in the light of 

the Christian faith. 

5) Discover the best single solution, or 
clarify the minority and majority 
opinions; and 

6) Make plans for immediate action. 
Don't forget to help the group see 
how these are logical steps for tack- 
ling any problem whether by an in- 
dividual or a group. 


Chart your own course. Here is a 
technique you can use in some meet- 
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ings just to see how well your mem- 
participating: Ask 
one to make a chart of the members 


bers are some- 
of the group and draw lines from one 
person to the next one, as each one 
speaks in the meeting. The result 
will be a graphic sketch (sociogram) 
of how the group participated. 


gas bts 
, 2 | 


The left group is using 
the right method 


Don't be too upset if your chart 
doesn’t always turn out like the cor- 
rect one. Certain individuals may 
have had a lot of necessary informa- 
tion, while others may have had no 
information on a particular topic. 
Be caretul as chairman, though, not 
to talk too much—remember your 
faith in the group! Don’t tell the 
group before the meeting that their 
performance is to be charted; but 
alter the meeting let them analyze 
their record. 

This analysis will be easier if you 
will appoint one member of the 
group as observer. He will follow the 
“how” of the discussion, not its sub- 
ject matter. He keeps quiet, listens 
and makes notes. This person (in- 


deed, the whole committee) must 


have a grasp of the basic philosophy 


of group-work (see the list, above) 


and know that the entire group is re- 
sponsible for helping in the discus- 
sion. To start this analysis, let the 
observer first mention the faults he 
saw in the leader; criticisms of other 
members will then seem to be less 
personal. He should ask questions 
such as, “Why did we get off the 
subject when Liz asked. ...” or, “Did 
we spend too much time discuss- 
ing. ... This procedure may seem 
first, but the members 
will soon learn to enjoy re-tracing 


Strange atl 
the course of the meeting, much as 
they like to re-hash Saturday's foot- 
ball game on Monday. 

Another help is to have a black- 
board, with someone writing down 
the major points. This will keep the 
group on the subject, and enable you 
to get down all the important points. 
You probably should have someone 
to record what's done. Don’t take it 
down verbatim, just get the general 
idea—but get it right! 
want to take our 
word on these matters, read some of 


(If you don’t 


the books and pamphlets listed in 
Resources for Christian Association 
anothei 


Leaders, on page of this 


magazine.) 


How to lose 


committee members: 


DO try to do all the work vourself. No 
one else can do it as well. 


friends and insult 


DON’T let the meeting get off a high 
plane of formality. Choose a small dark 
room with hard chairs and no ventila 
tion. 


DO railroad your own point of view 
through—it’s quicker. 
DON'T let 


agrees with you. 


anybody speak who dis. 
DO stick to a planned agenda. It’s much 
more important to cover the whole 
thing in an hour than to reach 


clusion on any one thing. 


4 cOon- 


DON’T let anyone know ahead of time 
what you're going to talk about. Every. 
one loves surprises. 

DO present your own solutions to all 
problems raised. It makes you feel g 
good to get people to accept your ideas, 
and you couldn't ask a_ better Oppor- 
tunity since you've had a chance to think 
it over in advance. And— 

DON'T try to tie up the loose threads 
of discussion. The more disorganized 
they are, the better chance you haye 
for your point. 

DO hold meetings so seldom that your 
members forget about you in between, 
You wouldn't want to bore them with 
regular meetings. 

DON'T trust the group to make its own 
decisions. “People are basically dis. 
honest.” 

DO follow Robert's Rules of Order to 
the letter. You'll never be able to take 
up the whole hour if you don’t follow 
all the paths and by-paths. 

DON’T ever serve cokes or coffee and 
cookies— it’s too messy. 
DO come late to your meetings—it’s 
one way to make a dramatic entrance. 
DON’T thank a committee member for 
doing a job; he’s supposed to work anv- 
way. 

DO throw this whole thing into the 
wastebasket; it’s too theoretical to be of 
any use. 


Nee en ee ee ee dhe tt Oe eet ete ae 


ROLE OF CHURCH GROUPS 
(From page 8) 
not try to say what the majority (and 
would 


minority!) they represent 


want said. They do not understand 
the philosophy, point of view and 


tradition of the religious organiza 


tion and denomination they repre 
sent. They are really not delegates 
at all. 


Ihe only sense in which there is 
Christian 
movement is at this point: we have 


disunity in the student 
not adequately defined the role and 
task of each organization. We are 
all taking tickets, all selling cokes, 
and all seeking to coach the team. 
Or better still we are knocking each 
other down, all rushing for the end- 
zone seats, which happen to be near- 
est—when, if we used a bit of judg- 
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ment and foresight, we would find 
plenty of 50-yard-line seats for all. 
We must agree together on the 
basic task of evangelism, on the 
function and division of responsi- 
bility of each. Then we will move 
forward under God’s leadership, as 
a genuine university Christian move- 
ment. But this is not possible until 
we are all willing to sit down for 
prayer, work and study together in 
mutual confidence, to 


seek to learn from each other, to help 


respect and 


each other, and to grow together. 
This is the way ecumenicity begins. 


ROLE OF CAs (From page 9) 
However, suggestions 
committee or 


same time. 
originating In any 
commission group may be referred to 
the cabinet and then submitted to all 


groups for their decision. 

There is no limit to the signif 
cance which the Student YMCA and 
YWCA may have for the lives of their 
members, for the universities in 
which they work, and for the quality 
of the leaders they prepare for the 
Church and for the community. They 
can help students respond to the call 
of God to them to share in His re 
deeming love for the world. 

But many Christian Associations 
fail to fulfil potentialities; 
they do not heed God's call to them. 
Instead, they may mere 
“campus activities” or social service 
clubs which escape the crying needs 
of students by rendering “services” 
to the campus or in the community. 


these 


become 


—From a chapter in a forthcoming 
pamphlet, Advisers in Student 
YMCAs, YWCAs and CAs. 
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A Service of Installation, celebrating the completion of a year’s work for the 
retiring cabinet and giving responsibility to the new group, can be very impressive. 
it may be held at a regular meeting of the CA, or it may take place in the morning 
service of a campus church, in a college assembly, or in a special dinner meeting. 


A SERVICE FOR THE INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS 
of a University YMCA, YWCA or CA 


INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE 


CALL TO WORSHIP: Let us refresh our souls in the presence of God, 
meditating on His purposes, and seeking His guidance; let us withdraw 
from our daily tasks, that we may return to them with deeper under- 
standing, clearer purpose, and greater strength; let us commit ourselves 
to God, in the spirit of Him who most fully revealed God's will for man- 
kind. They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; they 
shall walk and not faint. 


INVOCATION: O Thou who art the Light of the minds that know 
Thee, the Life of the souls that love Thee, and the Strength of the 
hearts that serve Thee, help us so to know Thee that we may truly love 
Thee, and so to love Thee that we may fully serve Thee, in whose service 
is perfect freedom. Amen. 


HYMN: Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. 
SCRIPTURE: Let us prepare ourselves by hearing read these words from 
the Bible: Isaiah 40:18-23, 28-31; John 15:1-8. 


The President-elect is asked to come forward and stand before the 
company while he is addressed as follows: 
The purpose of the 





Christian Association! of 
University, as stated in our constitution is: 

To lead students to faith in God through Jesus Christ; to lead them 
into membership and service in the Christian church; to promote 
their growth in Christian faith and character through fellowship in 
service, in prayer, and in the study of the Bible; to influence them 
to devote themselves to making the will of Christ effective in human 
society throughout the world.” 








The Christian Association! is successful in pro- 
portion to the extent and quality of the volunteer services given to it 
and through it. 

There is in this university a great opportunity for Christian service. If 
we meet the opportunity, the good influences resulting will extend 
through many countries of the world, as they have in the past. If we fail 
to meet the opportunity, the very reason for the existence of the organ- 


ization will be questioned. The responsibility rests largely with you, the 
President. 


Yours will be a genuine responsibility. To fulfill the obligations of your 
office will require initiative, energy, deep conviction of the value of the 
Association and of the power of Jesus Christ in the lives of men. It will 
require consecration of yourself to this high level and persevering adher- 
ence to it. 
Will you, therefore, 
President, covenant with this Association: 
That you will support its constitution, having always in mind the 
purpose for which our organization exists on this campus? 
That you will give its work first place in your voluntary activities? 
That you will take time each day for the cultivation of your spiritual 
life? 


That you will give yourself loyally to the formulating of a program 
of activities and the putting of that program of activities into oper- 
ation? 





, in accepting the office of 


That you will recognize committee organization as essential to suc- 
cess, and that you will assist the officers and members of your 
cabinet so to organize, recognizing that they must have your coop- 
eration, your supervision, your prayers and your fellowship in the 
work of their department? 


RESPONSE: With God's help, | will. 


On the strength of your pledge, and as Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association which has selected you for this high responsibility, 
| declare you to be President of the University 
Christian Association! for the year 1952-1953. 








1Young Men‘s Christian Association or Young Women’s Christian Association 
2The purpose here given is for YMCAs. 
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The President will next present the other officers and members of the 

new Cabinet before the installing officer. When assembled they will be 
asked to stand and will be addressed as follows: 
You have heard your President solemnly obligate himself before this 
company of members and friends. He has done so with the firm belief 
that each of you will serve with him, giving your best thought and effort 
to the work which you have agreed to promote. 


Recognizing your responsibility, will you each, therefore, pledge your- 
self: 


To assist the President in the discharge of his constitutional duties? 
To give the work of the Association first place in your voluntary 
activities? 

To take time each day for the cultivation of your spiritual life? 


To give yourself loyally to formulating a program of activities and 
putting that program into operation? 


To recognize committee organization as essential to success and so 
to organize your work that you may develop your committeemen in 
Christian leadership, giving them your cooperation, your supervision, 
your prayers and fellowship in the work? 


RESPONSE: With God's help, | will. 


On the strength of your pledge | declare each of you a member of the 
Cabinet of The University Christian Association! 
for the year 1952-1953. 

(Statement by the President) 


The names of newly elected student and faculty members of the Board 
of Directors will be read by the Chairman of the Board, who will ask 
them to stand in their places, and will install them as follows: 


The members of the Board of Directors are ultimately responsible for the 
complete operations of the University Christian 
Association.' In the discharge of their duties they require the same com- 
mitment to Christian purposes and to Christian leadership to which these 
student officers and cabinet members have pledged themselves. Will each 
of you, therefore, obligate yourself to be faithful in your performance 
of your responsibilities as a Board member? 


RESPONSE: With God's help, | will. 


On the strength of your pledge | am pleased to declare each of you a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Christian 


Association! of University for your elected term of 
office. 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: Eternal God, by whom we have been called 
to this work in the Christian Association, accept now the dedication we 
make of ourselves, holding nothing back from Thee. Mercifully forgive us 
that we are not better prepared to do Thy work; remove from us those 
things that stand between us and Thee or our fellows; fit us for the 
responsibilities and privileges that are given to us. Give us such insight 
and understanding as we shall need—but also give us courage and deter- 
mination to live by the best we know; create in us a desire to be guided 
by Thee, and lead us into closer daily fellowship with Thee; grant Thy 
full blessing upon the work of the Christian Association on this campus 
and upon the national and world movements of which we are part. Thus 
may we work with Thee toward the day when “all may be one” and 
Thy holy will be done among all mankind. We offer ourselves and our 
prayer in the spirit of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


HYMN: Rise Up, O Men of God. 


BENEDICTION: Now unto God’s gracious and loving care and keeping 
we commit you. May the Lord bless you and keep you; may the Lord 
make His face to shine upon you and be gracious unto you; may the 
Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon you, and give you peace 
—both now and forevermore. Amen. 














SOURCES: (1) Installation service used by the University of Illinois 
YMCA and (2) Program Paper on Preparing New Leaders—Fern Babcock. 
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Has the UN Come 


to Your Campus? 
[THE PRESENT 


uation points up more sharply than 


critical world sit 


ever the Christian’s responsibility to 
work toward the goals of peace and 
justice for (from Ac¢ 
Fourth National Assem- 


bly). How to make this responsibility 


all peoples” 
tions of the 


clear in a dramatic way is a key ques 
tion in any campus Christian pro 
The Pitt YWCA'’s 
last fall was a Model Security Coun 
cil session presented on October 24, 


eTram answel 


1951, the sixth anniversary of the 
birth of the UN. While the UN was 
meeting in Paris this program was 
evolved to bring the UN to the Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh campus. 

Such 


have been turned over to the debat 


an ambitious project could 


ers, speech or political science ma 
jors. But the Public Affairs Commit 
tee felt that a broadly representative 
group of students interested in 
achieving effective citizenship should 
develop the program. The question 
posed for the Model Security Coun- 
cil was Should the Peoples’ Govern- 
ment of China Be Seated in the Se- 
curity Council? 

Some of the members of the Model 
Security Council were qualified fon 
eign their 
own countries. Others were students 


students representing 


chosen because otf their academic 
background and their ability imagi 
natively and sympathetically to rep 
resent the country. A professor of the 
Political Science Department gave 
technical direction to the students 
in research and preparation of top 
ic materials. "Iwo advisors, student 
and faculty, aided each of the eleven 
council members in their work. 
Detailed consideration of issues to 
be dealt with by the Model Security 
Council and thei 


effective presen 


tation by the planning committee 
was essential. The physical setting 
was carefully planned in committee. 
October 
24th, quite a bit of interest in the 
United Na 


found the political $Ci 


In the months before 


project was apparent. 


tions Day 
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In Planning the CA Program 


ence, history, speech and education 
departments, the university library, 
the ROTC staff, the YMCA, the In- 
ternational Club, the local Baptist 
Church, Student Congress, and many 
students and faculty, participating 
in the 

The 
international dinner for 200 persons 
at which Homer S. Brown 
spoke of the importance of the work 
of UNESCO against a background of 
food, costumes, music and entertain- 
ment from many lands. A week later, 
Robert Staines, Australian citizen 
and Liaison Director in the Educa- 
tion 


program. 


program included a festive 


Judge 


Division of the Secretariat of 
the United Nations, spoke to gradu- 
ate classes in education on the voca- 
tional opportunities and careers 
open in the United Nations. 

In evaluating the program, we felt 
it had stimulated interest in interna- 
tional had 


more 


problems; encouraged 
about the 


UN as a whole and to realize its re- 


students to learn 
sponsibility to take effective action 


in working toward the “goals of 
peace and justice for all peoples;” 
and had larger number 


of university students than any pro- 


reached a 


gram ever has on this campus. 


Public 


University of 


—ANNE C. \ffairs 


Pitts 


CURRAN, 
Chairman, 


burgh YWCA 


How to Develop a 
Successful Religious 
Emphasis Week 


SPECIAL religious emphasis pro- 
grams are essential in the life of g 
college community. The steady aca. 
demic grind can sometimes become 
as spiritually barren as the assembly 
line. A special religious emphasis 
in the life of a student can contrib. 
ute light to his pathway, motive to 
his living and commitment to God's 
will here on earth. 

The 1951 Religion in Life pro. 
gram at Bucknell University devel. 
oped some new angles in its ap. 
proach: (1) the attempt to precede 
the event with some real study of a 
2) the interde. 
partmental approach by which the 
various departments of the college 
were intrinsically involved, and (3) 
the concern with the more theologi- 
cal questions, and (4) the imposing 
battery of Calhoun, Nash, Coleman, 
Trueblood, and othe 


significant question 


Obviously no one pattern for “Re. 
ligious Emphasis Weeks” is valid for 
every situation. Perhaps the best ex- 
perience and wisdom on the subject 
have been distilled by the University 
Christian Mission, whose Handbook 








Model Security Council Meeting, University of Pittsburgh 
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and counsel are free for the asking.' 
Here are underlined a few of the 
more obvious which make 
for an effective spiritual emphasis. 
PuRPOSE AND Osyecrive: A plan- 
jing committee should have some 


factors 


i 
yery specific objectives in mind fon 


any one year, within the general 
famework of an on-going program. 
\ special emphasis for a few days is 
go substitute for an all-year program. 
While a “theme” statement may be 
helpful, it is more important to have 
an objective in mind—the cutting 
edge of which may be student ethics, 
religious beliefs and practise, the col 
lege “voice,” help with religious 
growth. The recurrent problem of a 


“follow-up” is made clearer when 
these things are kept in mind. 
PREPARATION: An_ effective pro- 


cram will be preceded by as much as 
six months of careful preparation. 
The stage of exploration will include 
committee meetings, retreats, con 
ferences of leaders, prayer, and study. 
In our own experience we _ have 
found most helpful student-faculty 
sudy groups around a significant 
book, such as Sir Walter Moberly’s 
The Crisis in the 
Howard Lowry’s The Mind’s Adven- 
ture. Such studies give content to the 
yocation of the Christian student and 
teacher. It 
the soil of the campus for a more 
fruittul 
not be large. 


University? on 


the Christian prepares 


result. “These groups may 

Where resident discussions are to 
be carried on during the week, it ts 
well if they can be part of an on-go 
ing experience. The groups ought to 
be given an opportunity in advance 
to indicate the questions which are 
on their minds, and to make personal 
contact with the leade will 
share the discussion with 


them. Unless there is some real prep- 


who 
session 


aration by fraternity or dormitory. 
groups, the results may be discour- 
aging for all concerned. 

THe ProGram: The more that the 
formal program of addresses and for- 
ums is the result of real student pat 
ticipation and decision the 
meaningful it will be. A 
handed 


more 
program 


down will not seem their 


1 University Christian Mission, James L. 
Stoner, Director, National Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 

* Refer to “Synopsis and Study Outline” 
of the Sir Walter Moberly book The 


Crisis in the University. Obtainable at 4oc 


fom THe INTERCOLLEGIAN, 291 Broadway, 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Theologian Robert Calhoun in discussion with Bucknell students 


should also be flexible 
enough to provide for adjustments. 
Among the important 
which should go into the program 
are: 

(1) Worship. As far as possible this 
should be student led and thought- 
fully worked out. It might well in 


own. It 


elements 


troduce some forms of worship new 
to campus experience. 

(2) Addresses and Convocations. 
General addresses are needed to pro- 
vide the framework for the week’s 
program and to bring the challenge of 
commitment to the students. Where 
possible to get class time released, 
convocations by academic 
ments where the message of the Chris 
tian faith can be integrated with the 


natural 


depart 


business, en 
sciences, and hu 
found invaluable. 
address such 


arts, sciences, 
gineering, social 
manities will be 
Those who CcCONnVOCAa 
tions must be both spiritually alert 
and academically competent. Facul- 
ties will usually be found willing to 
cooperate, giving their own witness 
to the importance of religious un 
derstanding. 

(3) Forums and “Skeptic Hours” 
give an opportunity for free and 
frank questioning. 

(4) Informal dormitory and _fra- 
ternity with guest 
are very fruitlul. Their value will be 
in direct relation to the amount of 
preparation and rapport that has 


been worked out in advance. 


SCSSLONS leaders 


(5) How classrooms are used may 
depend upon campus tradition and 
custom. It is a safe principle to utilize 
them with one of two understand- 


ings: either the speaker has compe 
tence in the classroom and is aMfle to 
elevate the subject matter to a spi 
itual level with new insights; or the 
visitor frankly enters the classroom 
to give his personal testimony and 
experience, with the consent of class 
and teacher. Academic 
should not be lightly tread upon. 
(6) Church groups, including the 
Roman Catholic and Jewish faiths, 
besides having an active part in the 
over-all planning, should have an op 


priorities 


portunity to utilize some of the lead 
ership to strengthen their own work 
and witness. This is easily done when 
the dates overlap a Sunday. In gen 
eral, 

whole 


however, the program as a 


should be campus-centered, 
and not church-centered. 

(7) Adequate arrangements should 
be made for personal conferences fon 
students and faculty members. 

(8) The faculty is an important 
group! 
looked in providing leadership for a 
week. They should be encouraged to 
their 
have a guest leader for a series of dis 
competent 


Frequently they are ove 


have own committee and to 


cussions. A theologian 
speaker can raise not only the level of 
faculty thinking and of respect for 
the Christian 
courage to men and women who have 
become neglectful or timid in the 
day by day struggle of the classroom. 

ORGANIZATION. The general plan 
suggested by the University Chris- 
tian will be suggestive to 
any campus. ‘The administrative 
leadership for the program should 
be kept on the campus. An adult 


faith, but give new 


Mission 
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Director will be 


necessary. Student 
chairmen play a significant role at all 
levels. It is wise to provide student 
hosts and hostesses for each guest 
leader. Care must be taken lest the 
group become too involved in or- 
ganizational machinery. 

FINANCING. On the whole, colleges 
have been hesitant in assuming their 
role in financing religious empha- 
sis weeks. State colleges have limita- 
tions which have to be recognized, 
but most state campuses are sur- 
rounded with well-financed founda- 
tions. Colleges spend much money 
for athletics, health services and the 
like. They would give more for the 
purposes of religious emphasis, if 
appealing programs were presented. 
Olten the national 
nominational groups will assist with 
the financing. Some church agencies 
will supply leaders. 


boards of de- 


There may be 
special lecture or educational funds 
on the campus which could be uti- 
lized. Some interested alumni may 
help. Convocation speakers for aca 
demic departments may sometimes 
be paid out of departmental budg- 
ets. Guest leaders have a right to 
expect remuneration when they take 
on specific extra assignments. 
FoLttow-up. The more the special 
event can be related to all the on 
going program, the more effective it 
will be in the life of the college. If 
the insights anything, 


should have relevance for our cam- 


mean they 


pus religious programs, for campus 
conduct and leadership at all levels. 
The level of integrity, honesty, de 
mocracy, good-will should be lifted. 
Individuals should take the initia 
tive to correct bad situations, with- 


out waiting for “committee action.” 
Of this carefully planned and 
highly successful experience For- 
rest Brown, Christian Association 
director, has written a report from 
which this article uses excerpts. 
The full report is available from 
the National Student YMCA, 291 
Broadway, New York City or from 
the National Student YWCA, 600 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





The Impact of 
A Committed Person 


CORNELL United Religious 
Work tried an experiment this fall 
which might have significance to 
other university Christian Associa- 
tions. Feeling that the speaker who 


comes to the campus for one to three 


lectures and then leaves, does not 
provide an opportunity for effec- 
tively presenting his message, CURW 
asked Wilbur Herberg of New York 
City to join its staff for one month 
and be available to campus groups 
wishing to use him. 

Mr. Herberg has come to a deep 
religious experience the hard way. 
As a student he was affiliated with 
liberal or radical organizations iden- 
tified with the Marxian point of 
view. Working closely with the 
Communists, he discovered after bit- 
ter experiences that their world 
view and “gospel” were not only in- 
adequate but misleading. He began 
a search for a sound basis for his phi- 
losophy of life and one which would 
afford a workable outlook for social 
reform. He explored the religions of 
Judaism and Christianity and_ be- 
came a very able theologian. This 
return to religion enables him to 
speak out of first-hand experience 
contusions of  stu- 
dents. His journey represents the pil- 
which 


concerning the 


grimage students have to 


make. 

CURW organized short-term sem- 
inars and discussion groups to meet 
with him. Groups of faculty, gradu- 
ate students, undergraduates, and 
staff met four times in a series of lec- 
tures or forums followed by discus- 
sions. Some of the topics of the series 
(1) “Why Bother about Re- 
ligion Today,” 


were: 
(2) “Religion and So- 
cial Action” (including a study on 
the relation of democracy to commu- 


nism), (3) “Creative Religious Theo- 





ries of Our Day;” (4) “How to Un. 
derstand the Bible.” 

Mr. Herberg’s thorough under. 
standing of the Judaistic and Chris 
tian religions enable him to speak 
with incisiveness on the major prob- 
lems which students have in mind. 
He was in great demand as a leader 
of discussion in fraternities and go, 
rorities, in graduate and professional] 
groups. 

The Cornell Daily Sun became so 
interested in Mr. Herberg’s talks that 
it devoted the entire editorial space 
of three separate issues to comments 
about him and to reports of his ex. 
periences. 

It was the general feeling that Mr. 
Herberg accomplished as much, or 
more, than is usually expected from 
a Religious Emphasis Week. CURW 


_iIs convinced that a speaker who stays 


on the campus for a month repre. 
sents the kind of project which they 
wish to make an annual effort. _ 


More detailed reports of this pro- 
gram can be secured. by writing to 
W. W. Mendenhall, Cornell United 
Religious Work, Barnes Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Effective 


Christian Citizenship 


THE MAIN PURPOSE of the new 
Christian Citizenship Commission 
in the Christian Association of the 
University of Pennsylvania is to pro- 
mote interest in politics by Chris- 
tians and to aid in the study of polit- 
ical problems from a Christian view- 
point. 

The commission had as its first is- 
sue the Pechan Loyalty Bill, then 
pending before the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. (It passed the State Sen- 
ate last spring.) 

First we studied the bill thor 
oughly, so that we would be quali- 
fied in forming an opinion and de 
ciding whether to support or oppose 
it. After much deliberation the com- 








THE PLANNING OF PROGRAM GOALS for next year should begin NOW (in March). This 
should include at least one Spring Program Planning Week-end Conference under the leader- 
ship of the newly elected officers of the “Y” or CA. It is important that unhurried thought be 
given to (1) long-term program objectives; (2) the most important things to concentrate on 
next year; and (3) effective ways to achieve these goals. By September, the key program 
objectives should be visible enough so that work can be started on them when school opens. 


But this means careful planning—beginning now. 
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mission unanimously decided to op- 
yse the bill. 

We then presented a formal reso- 
lution in the CA Cabinet, expressing 
our opinion and urging adoption of 
our motion by the entire Cabinet. It 
was decided to contact the campus 
Hillel Foundation and the Newman 
Club, and ask them to sponsor sim- 
iar resolutions. Hillel’s decision was 
to support our position and they 
offered to help in a campus-wide edu- 
cational program. 

In the meantime, we were making 
jlans for a rally to present speakers 
on the bill, pro and con. This rally 
was sponsored by the CA and Hillel. 
The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which had been the co-ordinating 
organization in the fight against the 
bill, placed their facilities at our dis- 
posal. 

Failing to secure as a speaker the 
author of the bill, Senator Albert 
Pechan, we asked Justice-elect Mi- 
chael A. Musmanno of Pittsburgh to 
speak in the bill’s favor. Clark Byse 
of the Penn Law School spoke against 
it. 

With these two fine speakers, we 
laid plans for two big debates, one at 
lemple University and the other on 
Penn’s campus. At Temple we had 
more than three hundred people in 
attendance and more than 500 stu- 
dents and faculty listened to the 
Penn debate. Both question-answet 
periods were heated and lively. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of these debates is due to the news- 
papers on both campuses, which gave 
us splendid cooperation. 

We of Penn’s Citizenship Commis- 
sion feel we learned some valuable 
lessons. Politics became real and our 
experience was first-hand. We came 
to see that an and 
more tor 
good government than all pressure 
groups combined. The bill (as this 
is written) has not been passed. Our 
efforts, in addition to arousing the 
campus, added notably to the cam- 
paign being conducted in the Phila- 
delphia newspapers against the bill. 

We are certain that if more Chris- 
llans everywhere 


enlightened 


aroused public can do 


interest 
being un- 
alraid to speak and act, the result 
would be healthy for the future of 
American government. 


would 


themselves in politics, 


—Astrip HEINE and THOMAS ]. SCOTEs, 
Co-chairmen, Christian Citizenship 


Commission, U. of Pennsylvania CA. 
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CELEBRATING 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF STUDENT YMCA 
At Speakers Table, from left: Dean Frank T. Wilson, Howard University; Dean Liston 
Pope; Dr. Clarence P. Shedd; Douglas Auchincloss (see text). In audience, front center: 
S. Wirt Wiley, YMCA “Elder Statesman.” Seated near Mr. Wiley: Miss Margaret Wishard 
and Mrs. Willard Brown, daughters of Luther Wishard who as a Princeton student was 
largely responsible for the formation of the Intercollegiate YMCA in 1877. 


75th Anniversary 
Dinner of Student 
YMCA 


ON JANUARY a2y4th at Riverside 
Church in New York City 175 per- 
sons gathered to observe the 75th An- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Intercollegiate YMCA. Present for 
the occasion—in addition to stu- 
dents, laymen, and _ friends—were 
many leaders in the religious and ed- 
ucational world. 

David Porter, Executive from 
1915-1934; A. R. Elliott who served 
from 1934-1943; and R. H. Edwin 
spy, Executive since 1943 were in 
attendance. Their years of leader- 
ship cover half of the total life of 
the Movement. 

The Anniversary Dinner program 
featured addresses by David B. Low- 
ry, Princeton ’51, on “Luther Wish- 
ard and the Birth of the Intercolle- 
giate YMCA;” Clarence P. Shedd of 
Yale Divinity School on “The Con- 
tribution of the Student YMCA to 
Higher Education”; and 
Auchincloss, 


Douglas 
Editor of 
Time magazine on “The Spiritual 
Condition of Students Today.” 
Recent Presidents of the National 


Associate 


Student Council of the YMCA—Wil 
liam Miller (Nebraska ’46), Ernest 
Howell (Harvard °48), Harry E. 
Smith (Texas ’50), William H. Ba- 
naka (Harvard ’51) and Richard Roe 
(California ’52), conducted a panel 
on “Direction for the Future.” 
Dean Liston Pope of Yale Divinity 
School, Chairman of the National 
Student Advisory Council of the 
YMCA, who presided over the An- 
niversary Dinner meeting, concluded 
the evening’s program with a few 
words about a Forward Program in 
the Student YMCA by saying: “We 
do not ask for buildings or an outlay 
of equipment; we ask only for men.” 





A Platter, Very Special 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE STUDENT 
YMCA TO HIGHER EDUCATION was the title 
of the thrilling and vigorous address given by 
Clarence Shedd at the Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
sary Dinner of the Student YMCA. This speech 
has been recorded on 3313 r.p.m. records and 
can be mailed to any part of the country. It 
would be ideal for a special meeting of Asso- 
ciation friends, leaders, Cabinet or Board. It is 
an outstanding interpretation of the relation of 
the Student YMCA and YWCA to higher edu- 
cation. Write to Edward L. Nestingen, National 
Student YMCA, 291 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York, for the loan or purchase of one of 
these recordings. 
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In a democracy each citizen is responsible for the course the nation takes. Christian judgment and 
action constitute one “span” in the bridge between ethical insight and a more just society. Span 
brings information concerning public issues demanding Christian judgment and action by students. 





Participate in the National Political Campaigns 


The 1952 political campaign is now 
on. Will students wait until November 
to become concerned about the issues 
of the campaign or will they take part 
initnowand during the coming months? 
One of our major responsibilities as 
Christians is to be effective citizens, to 
help our nation make the decisions God 
demands of it. If one is to become an 
effective citizen in America he must 
join a political party and work in it. 
Participation in the forthcoming cam 
paign is an excellent way to learn about 
the party system and how to work use 


fully in it. 


The Responsibility of 
Effective Citizenship 


Christians for 


Christians have tended to see thei 
political responsibility in too narrow 
and individualistic terms. They have 


sought to elect men with reputations for 
personal moral virtue, with little regard 
for their political policies or for their 
ability to carry them out. 
sought to make 


[They have 
“right” and “pure” 
choices on certain limited issues such as 
alcohol, race or peace, while ignoring 
equally important concerns in the whole 
complex fabric of political life. They 


have seen virtue in remaining aloof 
from party policies. These fallacious 
tendencies stem from a limited, indi 


vidualistic view of the Christian faith. 

God is Lord of all areas of life. He 
is concerned about all human beings 
and the opportunities and conditions 
of their common life. He is at work in 
His world seeking freedom and justice 
for all men. He calls us to throw our 
political insight into the struggle toward 
democracy, freedom and justice. We are 
bound together in the community in 
which God created us. We are involved 
in each other's lives and in our failures 
and achievements in political life. To 
gether we carry responsibility as Chris 
tians for making political decisions which 
are in the direction of His will 


To Be Effective Politically Join a Party 
Many 
“party politics” 


citizens from 


remain aloof 
and regard themselves 
as independent voters. In reality they 
are dependent voters who on election 
day choose among the candidates selected 


bv others 
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But aren't parties controlled by “the 
machine?” Of are. They 
must be. The machine is an organiza- 
tion for getting things done. It is some- 
times dominated by the boss and a few 
selfish leaders. The only cure for boss- 
dominated machines is citizen controlled 
machines. 


course they 


The political party is one 
way of finding out what the majority 
of the people want or will put up with. 
Its policies are as clear or as clouded 
as the convictions of the majority of its 
members. 


The Choices of a Party 


Many students feel that there is little 
difference between the two major par- 
ties and that joining a minority party is 
completely ineffective. An analysis made 
by Dr. Julius Turner of the 1948 plat- 
forms of the Republican and Democratic 
parties indicated real differences on 
major policies such as labor relations, 
foreign aid programs, taxation and the 
role of government. Contrary to popular 
belief, congressmen usually vote accord- 
ing to the broad policies of their par 
Lies. 

The chief values of the majority par- 
tiés are to introduce new proposals for 
legislation, to educate the voters con- 
cerning them, and to provide oppor- 
tunity for a protest vote. 

It is important for students to study 
the policies and voting record of the 
parties and to choose the one in which 
they can work most effectively. 


{ttend Precinct, County and State 
Meetings 

During the spring months, the politi 
cal parties will hold precinct or ward 
meetings to determine party policies and 
to elect delegates to county and state 
conventions. CA members might go in 
groups to precinct meetings of their 
parties. 

Inexperienced party members will 
want to listen and learn during their 
first precinct meeting. More experienced 
members may want to nominate a col- 
lege student or professor as a delegate 
to the county or state convention. Or 
they may want to introduce resolutions 
concerning issues to be incorporated in 


the party platform. 





CA members will 


want 


to Observe 
how precinct meetings are conducted 


how many people are present and what 
groups they represent in the Precinct. 
The average number of voters jn 4 
precinct is 600, the average number of 
persons who vote in the average pri. 
mary is 125. Therefore a group of 6s, 
persons can control the election in an 
average primary election in a precing 
(65 being more than half of 125). Sty. 
dents will want to see how many people 
make the decisions in their precinets 
Lists of registered voters are on file at 
the City Hall. 

Follow the procedures of the Parties 
during the spring months. If it is jm. 
possible to elect a CA member to the 
county and state conventions, try to 
send an observer. Or interview one of 
the delegates and report his comments 
to CA members. 


Work in the Campaign 

The major parties need about one 
million workers to run party activities, 
Students can gain valuable experience 
and learn about politics by volunteering 
to do routine political work. 


Suggested Campus Action 


If the Committee on Effective Citj- 
zenship dec ides to give major attention 
to the role of political parties during 
the campaign, it may want to study the 
following issues: 

The Christian Faith and American 
Politics—The thought-provoking _ issue 
of Social Action (November 1951), de- 
voted to this subject, provides excellent 
background material and questions for 
discussion. 

The Role of the Precincts in Party 
Politics—Learn how the parties func 
tion in the precincts—by attending pre. 
cinct meetings, 
paign and 
with citizens’ organizations. 

The Work of Political Groups on the 
Campus—Learn what the Young Demo- 
crats and Young Republicans Clubs do 
on the campus. Learn about other cam- 
pus political clubs. Some CA members 


working in the cam- 


discussing the experience 


will want to work in these campus 
groups. 
Toward a More Responsive Two- 


Party System—Background information 
concerning needed reforms in_ the 
major political parties is in the docu 
ment of this name, published for the 
American Political Science Association 
by Rinehart, New York, in 1950. 

A fruitful method of interesting large 
numbers of students in the role of 
political parties is to hold a Mock Con- 
vention. Many colleges hold a mock 
Democratic or Republican national 
convention, submitting the choice to 4 
vote by the student body. 
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Program Cues for April 


EVERY OCCUPATION A CHRISTIAN VOCATION 


Work By a Preparatory Committee 


The quality of this series of meetings 
will be dec pened if a Preparatory Com- 
mittee is appointed to discuss the issues 
to be considered and to plan a series 
of meetings to meet the particular situa- 
tion on the campus. It might consist of 
five to ten mature students and a faculty 
adviser. Among the resources which will 
be most useful are: 


Books: 

Christian Faith and My Job, Alexander 
Miller, a Haddam House _ Book, 
paper, 59¢; cloth, $1.00 

God and the Day’s Work, Robert Lowry 
Calhoun, paper, 50¢ 


Pam phle se 

The Meaning of Work, Study Depart- 
ment, World Council of Churches, 
207 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

Assembly Ictions, National Student 
YWCA and National Student Coun- 
cil YMCA. 10¢ 


Articles: 

The Vocation of a Christian Student, 
L. W. Yolton, page 6 in this issue. 

Every Man’s Occupation a Christian 
Vocation, John Oliver Nelson, Bul- 
letin of the National Council of the 
YMCA, September, 1951. 

Technical Assistance as a Christian Vo- 
cation, Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN, November, 1951. 


MEETING ONE 


The Meaning of Christian Vocation 


The conviction that God calls every 
man to devote all his capacities and 
skills to worship and work for the 
common good is an historic Christian 
belief. Having been neglected by our 
fathers, the doctrine of Christian voca- 
tion is exerting an increasing influence. 

\fter a brief service of worship, a 
minister, faculty, or staff member might 
make a twenty minute presentation of 
the concept of Christian vocation. His 
subject might be: God Calls Us to Work 
ind to Vi orship. 

The remaining thirty to forty-five 
minutes might be devoted to a discussion 
of Christian Criteria for Vocational 
Choice. If the group is not too large, the 
speaker might lead this discussion. On 
i student might lead the discussion, 
using a mimeographed list of reasons 
students give for their vocational choices. 
lf the group is given five minutes to 
check those reasons which are com 
patible with the Christian faith, a lively 
discussion will follow when they ex- 
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change opinion as to which ones are 
valid for Christians to use. 

If attendance of more than thirty is 
expected, plans should be made for 
discussion in groups of six to ten 
persons. 


MEETING Two 


Christian Faith and My Job 


Invite a business man, a teacher, a 
housewife, a physician, an architect, 
an engineer and a student to take part 
in a panel discussion of Christian Faith 
and My Job. 

To introduce the panel members, 
each persons might be given three 
minutes to describe his job and tell two 
reasons why he chose this vocation. 

The remainder of the time should 
be devoted to clarifying the ways in 
which one expresses his Chritsian con 
victions through his job. How do panel 
members act differently on their jobs 
because they are Christians? How does 
the work they do glorify God and serve 
mankind? 


MEETING THREE 


The Christian Calling of Industrial 
Workers 


The purpose of this meeting is three- 
fold: 


(1) to increase the respect which stu- 
dents have for all kinds of useful work, 
regardless of the skill required to do it; 

(2) to acquaint them with the kind 
of work done in industry and the con- 
ditions under which it is done; and 

(3) to quicken their desire to find 
more creative outlets for industrial 
workers both on their jobs and in 
their leisure time. 

If many workers are employed by one 
major industry in the community, it 
might be well to confine discussion to 
conditions prevailing for the non-pro- 
fessional workers in it. Since industrial 
workers are not often skilled speakers, 
it may be advisable to ask someone 





familiar with conditions in the plant to 
speak for them, such as a union repre 
sentative or a YMCA or YWCA Indus 
trial Secretary. Two to five workers 
might be asked to attend the meeting 
and answer questions raised by the one 
speaking for them and by the CA mem 
bers. 

Among the questions which should be 
covered in the talks and in the dis 
cussion are: 

What is the work day like for the 
majority of workers? How much skill is 
required? Is the work monotonous? 

How many hours do they work pet 
day and per week? What allowances 
are made for vacations and holidays? 
For absences due to illness? 

What is the hourly wage rate? What 
is the average weekly and annual in 
come of workers? Are wages determined 
by collective bargaining? How does the 
annual income compare with that of 
recent college graduates? 

What do their jobs mean to the work 
ers? Do they have a sense of achieve 
ment in the goods they help produce 
or is the job merely a way to earn a 
living? Where do they find outlets for 
their creative talents? 

What does the Church mean to them? 

The value of this meeting could be 
greatly enhanced if it could be pre 
ceded by a visit to the factory. 


MEETING Four 


Christian Vocation and Conditions 
of Work 


It is probable that CA members will 
agree that salary and conditions of work 
should not be determinative factors for 
Christians in selecting a vocation. But 
what responsibility do Christians have 
for the hours, wages and other condi 
tions under which they will work? A few 
college graduates will go into business 
for themselves, but the majority will be 
salaried employees of the government, 
the schools, the church, of corporations 
or of other agencies. Do they, as Chris 
tians, have responsibility for raising the 
standards of employment for themselves 
and for other members of their profes 
sion? How can this be done most ef 
fectively? 

Ask the director of the placement 
bureau or a professor of economics to 
discuss Conditions of Work for Profes 
sional Employees, giving the facts con 
cerning the conditions of work of recent 
graduates. Ask a recent graduate to lead 
a discussion concerning the responsi 
bility Christians have for bettering the 
conditions of work in their profession. 
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NOW 


you can jotn the 


British Student Christian 


Movement Book Club 


through pbesociation Press Book Store 


You don’t have to fuss with foreign orders and shipments and the bother of transmitting dollars 


to England. . 


British Student Christian Movement 


. now, by special arrangement, you can receive the bi-monthly selections of the 


Book Club without any fuss or bother. You can subscribe 


to the Club through Association Press Bookstore. For $5.00, payable in advance, you will re- 


ceive postpaid one new book every two months for a year. 


When Dr. David MacLennan of Yale Divinity School, 
“Word that the $.C.M. Book 
Club is to launch an American branch is the best news | 
have had since V-J Day.” 


heard the news he said: 


Many student leaders share his enthusiasm. The S.C.M. 
Book Club, founded in 1938, has maintained high stand- 
ards in its publishing. It is part of the publishing work 
of the S.C.M. Press. Club selections are determined by a 
Alan Richardson, Cecil North- 


Gregor Smith, Alec R. 


Committee that includes 
cott, R. Vidler and other emi- 
nent English men and women of letters. Membership now 
becomes available for the first time in America. 

Members receive the regular British editions—you re- 
ceive six books for $5.00—complete editions, not con- 


densations. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS BOOKSTORE 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 


We want in! Enroll us as a member of the British Student 
Christian Movement Book Club. Here is our $5.00 for a 
year’s subscription. This covers all costs to us for one 


new book every two months, for a period of 12 months. 


Name 


Address 


City 
Zone 


State 
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American subscribers will not receive Club selections 
which are British editions of books first published in the 
United States. When this happens, an English title wil] 


be substituted. 


a i i tt i i i i 


past titles of the Club... 
| Believe In 
by Norman Snaith, D.D. 


Hymns of the Temple 
by Norman Snaith, D.D. 


The Old Testament in the Christian Church 
by H. F. D. Sparks 


Introducing the New Testament 
by Archibald M. Hunter, D.D. 


The Church and the Social Order 
A Historical Sketch 


by S. L. Greenslade 


The Seven Christian Virtues 
by Hugh Ross Williamson 


The Valley of the Shadow 
by Hanns Lilje, D.D. 


The Enduring Gospel: A Symposium 
Edited by R. Gregor Smith 
current and forthcoming titles . . . 


After the Apostles. Missionary Preaching of the 
First Three Centuries 
by John Foster 


The Christian Mission 
by Max Warren 


Lancelot Andrews 
by Florence Higham 


Christian Partnership. On the great new 
Churches of Asia and Africa 
by Stephen Neill 


— P. ress | ae ae 


291 Broadway 


THE 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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